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Agencies. 





RADIANT TOURS 


** Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling 
among the mountains and hills; orchards of peach and 
plum filling the valleys with blossom; the perfume of 
orange groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp 
fire and the call of the wild in the Bushveld; the quest of 
open roads trailing away to far horizons; the sparkling air 
of the Highveld; sun and sea bathing on golden beaches; 
the bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these 
memories and a splendid feeling of health and fitness after 
my last holiday in South Africa are luring me back there 
for the coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an English visitor's 
holiday in South Africa last year. May we send you our 
booklet ‘“‘Radiant Tours”—the new programme of 
Winter Travel in South Africa? Posted free on request 
to the Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 


73 Strand, London, W.C.2, or the Leading Tourist 
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OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the ‘* Spectator.” They 


are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. It is our intention gradually to 
enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Pree State, and we hope that readers will in future be 


guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel Manager. 


In the 


case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through the post as usual, 


ABERDEEN... -CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (Merioncthi). 

ABERYSTWY TH.—Q| ders 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal). 





-TREFEDDIAN, 


ITHAY. 


—GL Re 
(near).—SKE LWITH BRIDGE, 


AVIEMORE 
BABBACOMBE. 
BALLATER.—INVERCAULD 
BANGOR N. 
BARMOUTH.— —~ 


(Inverness-snire ). 


BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants).-—-GRAND MARINE. 
BATH.-—G apie se MP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
—SPA, 
BEDFORD..- BRIDGE 
BELFAST.-GRAND CENTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—WAi : LOO. 
BEX HILL-ON-SEA.-- GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON- SEA. BERE SE ORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (Ss. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.--IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
BLAKENEY (Norfolk).— BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.--ROYAL NORFOLK. 


BORCUGHBRIDGE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

—BRANKS 

CANFOR 


THREE 
BOURNE 


AVIEMORE., 


BABBACOMBE GLEN, 


ARMS. 


Wales). = —_— 


) ARROWS. 
MOUTH 
OME TOWER. 
D CLIFFS. 


BOURNEMOUTH (sandbanks).— HAVEN. 


BRAEMAR.—FIFE AKMS 
BRIDGE OF ALL me 

BRIDGNORTH. I 
BRIGHTON.--KINGS. 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).—T 
BROCKENHURST..- FOREST 
BROMLEY (Kent). SUNDRII 
BUBE.—GQRENVILLE. 

BUDLEIGH SAL TE RTON 
BRUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). 


ALLAN WATER, 
WN, 


ALBION. 
CRESC 


ENT. 

UDOR CLOSE, 
PARK. 

IGE MANSION. 


ROSEMULLION, 


GREAT NORTHERN 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA.— QUEENS. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake Jistrict).—VICTORTIA. 
BUXTON. ~ 
CAISTER-ON-SEA.—MANOR HOUSE. 
CALLANDER (VPertlis.)—DREADNOUGHT, 
PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE. BULL. 
CARDIFF.- 
CARLISLE. CROWN AND MITRE, 
CARNOUSTIE. Bt 
CASTLEROCK (Co. a rv).--GOLF 
CHEDDAR..—-CLIFF. 
CHELTENHAM..-LILLEY BROOK 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
4RISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. 
4URCH STRETTON... LONGMYND. 
ACTON-ON-SEA.--GRAND. 


Cc 
EVEDON. 


IVELLY. 
I 


CI 
Ch 
cL 
CLE 
CLC NEW INN 
co 

co 


WALTON PARK, 


YAR HOUSE, 
Y. 


BHAM (Surrey). OLD CEI 
LWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 

—RHOS ABBE 

CONWAY (N, Wales). CASTLE, 


CRAWFORD (Lanark). 


CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 





CROMER.—GRAND. 
CROWBOROUGH.—- BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).--SHIRLEY PARK 
DEAL. —BLAC 4 HORSE. 
STE KING'S ARMs. 

DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS. 
DUBLIN (1.F.s.).—SHELBOURNE. 
DULVERTON..- CARNARVON ARMS, 
DUMFRIES. 
DURHAM.— ROYAL COUNTY. 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Peurith).--CROWN, 
EASTBOLURNE.—HY DRO 
EAST GRINSTEAD.—FELBRKIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Forfarshire).—-PANMU RE. 
ELIE (Kite).—MARIN iE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cunib. ANGLER’S 
ESHER (Surrey).—MOORE P i ACh. 
EXETER... ROYAL CLA R ENCE, 
EXMOUTH.--MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH. FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE..-ORWELL. 
FILEY (Yorks).--ROYAL CRESCENT, 
FOLKESTONE.-—-GRAND. 
FOWEY.—FOWEY. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA.— - 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). GAIRLOCH, 


GERRARD’S CROSS. 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.). 
GLENL YON (P erthshire ). 

oS’ BELL. 









—CLI 





GRANGE- OVER 
GRANTHAM.—G EORG hk. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SFEY.—GK 
GRASMERE.—PRINCHE OF W 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX 


CHALFON' 
GLENEAGLES, 
FORTINGALL. 


PARK, 


FF. 
ANT ARMS. 


ALES LAKE. 
AND PELICAN, 


HYDRO. 








GUERNSEY (( 
GUILDFORD. 
GULLANE.— 
HARLECH (Wales).—s1T. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASLEMERE. —-— 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent).— -~ 
HEREFORD.—GREEN DRAGON. 
HENDON (Middlesex ).— — 
HERNE BAY. 

HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS. 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). 


.I.).— at 
SHALFORD PARK, 





DAVID'S. 








HOOPS INN. 


HOVE.— ALEXANDRA. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLK 
LINKS. 

HUNTINGDON..-OLD BRIDGE. 

HY THE. - 

ILFRACOMBE.— CLIFF “4 HY DRO. 

ILKLEY.—WE a SS HOUS 

INVERNESS. CALE DONTAN, 

ISLES OF SC i LY. 


JERSEY (C.1.).— é. 
KENDAL.— ‘ 





KENMORE (Perths.). rAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
CK.- 
NEY (L.F.S.).— oo 
LYNN.— GLOBE. 
KINGU SSIE (Inverness-shire), —STAR. 


FREATMENT 
A? HOME 


ppa 


cures RHEUMATISH fr g00d. 


Yrefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Jron (Ferrous-Suiphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven wecks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


EFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
Toeaeer. cra aloes. 


(Member of British Spas Federation) 


|; PLYMOUTH. 











LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY. 
LAU NCESTON.- 
EAMINGTON 
EATHERHEAD. 


I 
I - “Ww HIT EB 
ig TLEHAMP TON. 
IVERPOOL.— 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). —-ROYAL V 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WEL 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAKE 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.—ABERNAN' r LAKE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)-——LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—~HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., 
>-KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1. 
~PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
~THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
— WAVERLEY, Southampton Row W.C.1 


(Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
WHITE HART. 

L BEA: —~REGENT. 

L _— 

L 

L HA RT. 

iL 

L 

CTORIA, 
». 


Wace, 
Wie! i 


LOWESTOFT.— ROYAL. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNDHURST.—CROWN., 
LYNMOUTH. 
LYNTON.—LE E ABBEY. 
MAIDSTONE.— -——-- 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK BATH.- 
MIDHURST.—-SPRE AD b AGLI DI 
MINEHEAD. ——— 
MONMOUTH.—BEAI FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Foriarshire)—BENTS. 
MORECAMBE.— 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MA NOR, 
NAIRN $ (Nairnshire).—GOLEFVIEW. 
MARINE, 


LE 
—-ROYAL 
NEWARK-ON- TRENT 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down). SL IE VE 
NEWQUAY..-HEADLAND., 
—VICTORIA, - 


DONARD, 





NORWICH 
OBAN. 


MAID’S HEAD, 
ALEXANDRA. 
GREAT 
—STATION. 
OKEHAMPTON. 
OXFORD. 
PADSTOW.—METRKOPOLE, 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE. 
REDCLIPFE, 
PAR (Cornwall). ST. AUSTELL 
PEEBLES. — 
PENARTH.— 
PENMAENMAWR (NN. 
PENRITH. 
PENZANCE. —QUEENS, 
PERTH. tik a GEORGE, 
—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY. PATHOL L PALACE, 
POOLEY BRIDGE. 
PORTRUSH.— - 
PRESTATYN. — - 
PRINCETOWN (nr.). 
RADLETT (Herts.).— 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.- 
— (Anglesey ).—BA 





WHITE HART. 


BAY 


Wales).—GRAND 


-rwo 


BRIDGES, 
FONTHILE, 
z 


RICHMOND (Surrey).—- 
RIPON —RKIPON SPA, 
ROSS-ON-WYE. — 
ROSTREVOR (Co. 
RUGBY.—ROVAL 
RUTHIN.— - 
RYDE (1.0.W.).-- ——— 

RYE. 

ST. ANDREWS. . 

ST. ANNES-ON-SE Ay —GRAND, 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).-CHY-AN- ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall). 

SALCOMBE.— - 
SALISBURY.— ~ a 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey). 
SANDOWN (1.0.W.).-— 
SCARBOROUGH. - 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEATON (SS. Devon.). coat 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).— PIER. 
SELKIRK.— COUNTY. 
SEVENOAKS. -- 
SHALDON (8. Devon). 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.).- 
SHAP (Westmorland). 
SHEFFIELD. 
SHERINGHAM 
SHREWSBURY 
SIDMOUTH.- 
SKEGNESS.— 
SLOUGH. BAYLIS” 
SOUTHAMPTON,.— 
SOUTHBOURNE (Hunts. ).— 
SOUTHPORT.... PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 
STAMFORD.— GEORGE. 
STONEHAVEN. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Down). —GP, 
GEORGE, 


NORTHERN 


SHIP & “CASTLE, 


SELSDON PARK, 


DUNMORE, 
SHAP WELLS. 
(Norfolk). -——— 


ELMONT, 


HOU SE. 


WALES, 


STRATHPEFFER SPA.-- “BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (ir.). 

SWANAGE.—GROSV NOR, 
TAUNTON.—CASTL} 


TEIGNMOUTH.—GL ENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset), — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
(Pembrokeshire ).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. Devon).— 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—HYDRO. 
OSBORNE, 
~ROSETOR. 
ay ICTORIA 
TOTNES.— SEYMOUR, 
TROON.— MARINE. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


AND ALBERT. 





SPA 


TURNBERRY. TURNBERRY. 
ULVERSTON. --- 
VENTNOR (1.0.W.).-- eee 
WALLINGFORD (Berks.).— — 
WARE (Herts.). 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 


WELLS (Somerset). 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.— 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—s1. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 








MIL DRED 


WESTWARD HO!—G OL DEN BAY. 
WEYMOUTH.— —_- 

WEYBRIDGE (Surrey).—OATLANDS PARK, 
WHITBY.— —-- 

ba Sp heel —ROY AL. 

WINDERMER 

WINSFORD om rse t).- R OYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE. 
WORTHING.— BURLINGTON, 
YELVERTON (Devon).-—DEVON TORS. 








Write to-day to the Travel Manager. 


FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS 


Holiday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 
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LYING VISITS and TABLE TALK. On June 13th I put Uiitigtiities y LU Yeny WU Wy 
this Adam table in car when making a gratuitous call at tat oa tia oe 5g 
Clifton, Bristol, and surprised the owner when I told her 4 
yhat she might expect. The pierced Chippendale table (both, ‘Y 
curiously enough, the same size) was put in the car by one of St ri | ] q 
my representatives at Alfreton on the same day. They were op that Col @ «& 
jth sold for nearer £400 than £300. ol 
= Anyone who cares to send for My Life and Diary, 2 vols., 
3) pages, 1s. 3d. post free, I will tell them how a 6-foot man 
jike myself keeps his weight at 12 stone, and for 10 years never AY 
yaried, notwithstanding my age (68), and the fact that I lead a v 
gdentary life, sitting in a motor-car and travelling 1,000 miles zy 
aweek all the year round, visiting the homes of the hard-pressed ® aa 
gxed-income classes who are compelled to sell their treasures in a 
order to live. May I book a call? 4 
Readers are wel- irs INHALANT y 
come to a free Book-  . e 
let, and at the end, ; ‘ 
will be found no A Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” y 
bec Sg Pn j on your handkerchief and breathe 
names 0 S, ; 
Dukes, Marquises, F the pleasant but powerfully anti- 
Earls, Baronets, ¥ septic vapour which rises from ¢ 
Knights, and their 4:2 : ? 
titled spouses. 1 cam x it. This vapour becomes stronger 
not include in the “4 and stronger as you inhale. You 
booklet the names ot 2 can feel it penetrating all the A 
those who have no : Z 
BRN title; it would make passages of the nose and throat, By 
such a huge volume. fighting the germs, clearing the ; 
A famous prescription we ; 
for keepliie Gt; By 2 congestion and thus making 24 
frm of chemists in the West End, who have been in business aE breathing easy. Be 
well over 100 years, will be included. Us ad 
Auction Sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, tt ‘ 2 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sale of antique furniture, pictures, a Of Chemists a 
‘. china, and books. No buying-in charges. Parcels safe registered 5 2/- & 3]- per botile *4 
ea ° 
post. 4 ig 
HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1.) 7 ¥ Tuomas KERFooT & co. t1D, 4 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) Ea . 6 te F 
’Phone: Gerr, 5971-4, itihllitildia 
i 
ROYAL MAIL V.0.IN, 
AND . . . . 
P CIFI Autumn in Russia is the most beautiful 
A J C LINES season of the year. Those who desire to 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM see * The Golden Autumn ” in the U.S.S.R. 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL should visit Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev 
BR SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN during September and enjoy the wonder- 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA fully warm and sunny days. 
ssplheadheapianssdlonansdndhd Prices range from £60 for 12 days in the first category 
a AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I to £18 for 5 days in the second category, including all 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 services in the U.S.S.R. and entrance and exit visa. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manch Gl. , Cardi, ; ; 
4 enon, Coren a Serimiaionn Rail fares from London to Leningrad amount 
to approximately £17 15s. Od. first class and 
7 £12 17s. 6d. second class. Boat fares from 
London to Leningrad on Soviet motor vessels, 
very comfortably equipped for passenger ser- 
DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE vice, cost £10 2s. 9d. first class and £9 2s. 9d. 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? second class, including food. 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, F ; ae? : saa 
some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are Intourist (State Tourist Co. of the U.S.S.R.), 
now under the care of Moscow, undertakes all arrangements for travellers 
in Soviet Russia and their tours include hotels 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & and all meals; transport and delivery of baggage; 
sightseeing in the cities, motor trips in the 
bb ARETH 99 country; visits to museums and theatres, concerts 
USA TRAINING SHIP and cinemas; all visa formalities, and the services 
(FOUNDED 1843) of skilled interpreters. 
J 2s. 6d. will keep tl Wintntinn Giks 
; . <eep the Homes and Training Ship for one . : 
minute, : Further details can be obtained from:— 
£7 10s, Od. will k : Training Shi 
. Od, eep the Homes and Training T 
; one hour, _ ; ss PRY ‘ OU RIS a 
: Please send a gift t + F 
ee ase send a g o help the Society in this great work of 
‘ caring for, and providing for, these young ones, BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 
Tel.: Temple Bar 5411, 7587. 
: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER IN THE WORLD er. 
\V 
e e 
Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 
No. 
— 
No. 14. Tori 
Th 
Th 
ADVERTISING. No. 9. Po 
Th 
When some years ago the New York press went 
3 : ; a ; He 
on strike for a week, we were told, in the big shops 
New forrp het Scenes = “= Friends business practically came to a standstill. Quite so! Ma 
% Sui 
Sunshine and romance — day after magic day As these shops’ customers did not go naked one APE 
ass S ‘ ee a . 4g ‘ere sufficie THe 
iin: Gustin Well Mac eiitoas \esiaetiiliteieas issumes that their wardrobes were sufficient to eel 
approach the novel charm of @  SePtember 11th, 21 days Fare from 38 ans carry them over the week without replenishing, Corr 
‘ é To Portugal, Morocco, Balearic Islands, . - = » P y 
sun-cruise on this superb vessel. Italy, Sicily, Algeria, Spain. We ourselves during the War found we could, with AH 
As your eye is daily enchanted by MEDITERRANEAN the exception of shoes and socks, manage for four si 
new and romantic scenery, your October 9th, 22 days Fare from 40 gns 1 aad O ; Cow 
body and mind are refreshed by Spain, Sicily, Juso Slavia, Italy, Greece, years on what clothes we had. One has no idea Lert 
somfort and luxury such as have how long a suit will last until one tries it or how ne, 
‘ COMISTMAS nuns TO THE Ke 
never before been attained RRANEAN smart a turned overcoat can look. Ey 
in all the proud traditions sictindies ta > deys Fare from 38 gns . z : Ss Th 
THiSbainaltalnirrancesOnleanicilands. Just as in the Stock Exchange a boom is always 
of the sea. Morocco and Portugal. . , woh 
followed by a slump, so we manufacturers and Boot 


I j A j j . ‘ , . 
For full particulars of these and other forthcoming cruises apply merchants can overtrade till the fish refuse to feed. 


Ui 
THE BLU E STA R Li N E The catch phrase that ‘‘ a business that is not going Th 
Th 


ahead is going back,”’ is one of those half-truths that 








3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 3 5 em es Fict 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Principal Tourist Agencies does no little mischief. This year’s balance sheet TRA’ 
cannot always be better than last year’s, and a Fina 
frantic effort to make it so is often too dearly paid En 
9 for. Life depends on the farm, and just as the ed 
1 4. farmer has good seasons and bad and no effort of e 
his can alter this, so business has its ups and downs, if un 
ae : oe week 
R ESPI i FE and it is only nineteenth century shallow optimism emcee 
that questions this. “In the time of prosperity 
Free from all care ad worries—recuperating rejoice, in the time of adversity consider.’ In the [Si 
ree from all cares and worries cuperating . eee 


in the fresh air—how the poor mother of the time of prosperity put a little to reserve, that is, pam 


ar de ba : such a chaneett ; . ; ras 
slums would welcome such a change into other peoples’ businesses on the chance that they 


Thousands of mothers and children have no hope may be up when we are down ; and as to advertising, 
of visiting the seaside this year. They are con- 


demned to stay in gloomy streets, breathing foul perhaps, our forefathers who sat tight and econo- 





é é : : : : p ; Eco 
air, getting little or no sunshine , . . unless mized when business was not forthcoming, were x 
YOU help. wiser than we who feel we must crack on all sail no 1) 
£ gives a poor, tired £1 Is gives one matter how hard it is blowing. It is a good seaman It s 

- © ve) TE %o ’ 4 . ¥ 

,, mother and _ three ‘ * week’s holi- that knows when to reef; he may slow down or fact 
children a fortnight’s day to a poor, tired mother vet 
holiday. with a baby. even heave to, but he keeps the mast in the boat. : 

was 

. a : ‘ od ‘ r ; , iS} 4 . 
Smaller or Jarger gifts also will be gratefully welcomed. £175,000,000 a year in ady ertising and the un soc! 

employed latest figure is ? pow 
will 
ee 8 oS * of t 
the 
FRESH AIR HOMES iy 
W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, ai 
; Belfast, Ireland. for 
, ean 

Chee sed“ B : P : 
clays a/c C Pay Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger diss 
A ¥; abl to d ‘ sé 
ae “cone ‘CH. Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice sen. 

D.D., Hon. Chief . 

Secretary, 55 Bryan. Cordial, for more than half a century... | owhe 
ston St., Londen, W.1 nec 


the 
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The Cabinet Committee of five met on Thursday, 
August 13th and decided that the next Budget must be 
balanced and that there must be equal sacrifice and effort 
They had discussed 
the position with the leading bankers. The Prime 
Minister also saw Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Herbert Samuel who had spontaneously interrupted their 
holidays and made long journeys to London so that Mr. 
MacDonald might consult them if he thought fit. The 
Opposition leaders, it seems, were told that there must be 
fresh taxation; they were not given particulars of the 
extent to which the Cabinet was prepared to act on the 
It was hinted 
that Parliament would be summoned to meet in September 
and that a new Budget and an Economy Bill would be 


* * * mH 


Ministers who had spent the week-end in their holiday 
retreats returned to London on Monday to decide on 
presented to the full 
Mr. Snowden, last week, denied 
that his colleagues would propose an all-round import 


was 
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Economy and the Parties 

\CONOMY, easy to preach and hard to practise, is 

4 the primary need of our country at this moment. 
It seems clear that the Government now recognize the 
fact. But many, if not most, of their supporters have 
yet to be persuaded that Sir George May’s Committee 
was not mercly a device of “ Big Business” to check 
social reform. Thus the real test of the Government’s 
power to achieve any serious reduction of expenditure 
will come when the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
of the Cabinet Committee meet the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress and the National Executive 
of the Labour Party to discuss the Government proposals 
for meeting the emergency. ‘This meeting is arranged 
for Thursday, after these pages have gone to press. We 
cannot predict the result, but, notwithstanding recent 
disappointments, we hold fast to our belief in the good 
sense and patriotism of the Labour leaders. If and 
when they are convinced that drastic economies are 
necessary to the national welfare, they will not fail 
the Government or the country. 








duty of 10 per cent., but the suggestion finds much favour 
in the Labour ranks. The suspension of the Sinking 
Fund is talked of ; it is an obvious but risky expedient. 
The City anticipates a special impost on fixed-interest- 
bearing securities, whose holders have gained by the 
fall in the value of money—though on the other hand 
they already pay a higher income tax, on the theory 


that such securities represent “‘ unearned” money. 
We will only say now that, while increased taxation 
may be necessary, it must be accompanied by really 


serious and resolute reductions in expenditure. Those 
who think that the Budget can be balanced simply 
by piling more burdens on the small minority who pay 
direct taxes deceive themselves. 


# 


The indian Conference 

Twenty-seven Indian delegates to the resumed Round 
Table Conference sailed from Bombay last Saturday. 
Two days earlier Mr. Gandhi had changed his mind 
and decided not to come to London. He gave as his 
reason the alleged violation by the Government of the 
agreement which he made with Lord Irwin last spring. 
The Bombay authorities had, he said, wrongfully evicted 
peasants in Gujerat for non-payment of land tax. The 
Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay, in correspondence 
which was published, denied Mr. Gandhi’s charges. 
It was hinted on Monday that Mr. Gandhi, notwithstand- 
ing the agreement, might order the resumption of the 
‘“‘ civil disobedience ” campaign. Meanwhile thirty of 
the Indian ruling Princes announced that they would 
insist on the strict maintenance of their rights and 
privileges under any federal constitution that might be 
framed. The outlook for the Conference is thus far 
from hopeful, all the more because there is as yet no 
sign of a Hindu-Moslem compromise over the funda- 
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mental question of representation in the central and 
provincial legislatures. 
* * * * 

German Finance 

The general situation in Germany now seems more 
The international bankers’ conference at Basle 
had some difficulty in arranging for the extension of the 
short-term credits which Germany needs, but confidence 
was strengthened by the German trade returns for July, 
showing the largest exports and the smallest imports 
recorded in recent years. The figures, taken together 
with the remarkable increase of £5,000,000 in British 
exports for the same month, led the well-known German 
economist, Dr. Stolper, to suggest that the tide of trade 
depression had at last turned. Let us hope that it may 
be so, without being unduly sanguine. The figures have 
at least given those engaged in business some encourage- 
ment, which they surely need both here and in Germany. 
The leading German municipal authorities have co- 
operated in drastic proposals for economy in social and 
educational services which resemble those of Sir 
George May’s Committee. According to the report of 
the Bankers’ Conference, published as we go to press, 
all these measures will be insufficient unless they are 
accompanied by further long-term loans to Germany, 
and the conversion of much of her present short term 


hopeful. 


into long term debt. The measures are, however, one 
indispensable preliminary to such loans, 
* * * * 
France and Reparations 
Meanwhile M. Flandrin, the Finance Minister, has 


made clear the French view of the problem of repara- 
tions and war debts, the other essential factor in the 
rehabilitation of Germany and of Europe, in a statement 
in the Echo de Paris. He said, in brief, that, if the United 
States cared to propose the cancellation of war debts, 
France would agree to remit that part of the German pay- 
ments to France which covered the payments made by 
France to her creditors. But there could be no question 
of France renouncing her right to the other part of the 
German payments ‘* which did not even cover the actual 
restoration of the damage caused not only by the War, 
but by systematic and intentional destruction.” — Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay was affirmed by the experts who 
framed the Young Plan, though at the moment she 
might be in difficulties. The French taxpayer is clearly 
not to be asked to relieve the German taxpayer of his 


obligations. 
* * * + 


France and 
The 


Germany 

tentative conversations between the French 
Premier and the German Chancellor, initiated in London, 
have been continued, though M. Briand’s illness will 
prevent him and M. Laval from visiting Berlin until 
after the League Council mecting early next month. 
The creation of good will must be a slow process, but we 
can at least say that it is going on. Whether it would 
be expedited by the Cologne Gazette’s proposal for a 
Four or Five Power Pact, between France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy and perhaps Soviet Russia, is some- 
what doubtful. To multiply vague agreements may not 
increase security but rather diminish it if the parties 
afterwards begin to interpret those agreements differently. 
It is better for the powers of Europe and America to 
continue their discussions of practical measures, and to 
forward by all the means in their power a working as 
opposed to a merely juridical agreement between France 
and Germany, as the first step towards the solidarity 

Europe. 


<< 


Ireland 

The peace that has long prevailed in Treland ya 
rudely disturbed in the past week by fanatical Outbreaks 
on either side of the Free State border. On W ednesday, 
August 12,.a body of men said to belong to the “ 
Republican Army” entered Cootehill, Cavan, cut th: 
railway and telegraph wires and occupied the Orange 
Hall, to prevent the Orangemen from celebrating the 
relief of Londonderry in 1689. They withdrew befoy 
the Free State troops appeared. By way of retaliation 
armed Orangemen on Saturday, August 15th, took 
similar measures to stop a meeting of the Ancient Orde 
of Hibernians at Armagh. There, too, the railway 
was blocked and the telegraph wires cut, and. sone 
rioting followed in Armagh, Lisburn and _ other towns, 
The Hibernians, however, held their meeting under the 
protection of the Northern Ireland police. The oj 
religious feuds, sharpened by political differences, stijj 
smoulder, and are not yet extinct. Opponents of Mp, 
Cosgrave’s Government, it is to be feared, are not aboye 
taking advantage of the fact. 

* wt 


“Trish 


* * 
Spain’s Draft Constitution 
A second draft constitution, of a more radical type 
than the first, has been laid before the Spanish Cortes, 
The Republic is to be a unitary State, but is to allow 
autonomy to those provinces which want it ~especially 
Catalonia, the Basque country, Andalusia and perhaps 
Galicia and others. The President is to be elected by 
popular vote for six years, as in Germany. The Cortes, 
consisting of a single Chamber, may by a two-thirds 
majority demand his resignation; a referendum must 
then be taken, and either the President or the Cortes 
must go, according to the verdict of the electors. On 
the critical question of the Church, it is proposed not 
merely that the Church should be disestablished, but 
that all the religious orders should be dissolved and 
their property nationalized. Spain has done this befor, 
and undone it. But the new Republican Government 
looks to the future and not to the past, and seems resolved 
to face the conflict with the Church that now seems 
inevitable. A radical divorce law and the abolition of 
the death penalty are among the other proposed reforms, 
x * * * 
China 
When we write, the latest reports indicate that the 
Yangtse is still rising. The situation in the immense 
valley, through which the river winds—or wound— 
between embankments which centuries of reinforcement 
have virtually transformed into a viaduct, is one of 
indescribable horror. The relatively small death-rol 
grows slowly but surely as the waters invade or undermine 
the last refuges of the unfortunate inhabitants. But 
beyond the immediate terrors of the flood, beyond evei 
the swiftly-encroaching menace of famine and disease, 
lies the dark certainty of a desperate plight which must 
endure for months. Even when the waters do recede 
from the areas which they have desolated, a vast popult- 
tion, to be numbered in tens of millions, will remail 
homeless and destitute. The disaster itself is of a magni: 
tude which the widest and promptest measures of relie 
can only slightly palliate. Its consequences are almost 
too cruel to contemplate. 
, * * * * 


Nothing is reported to have come of President Chiang 


Kai-shek’s second investigation of the disappearantt> 
It will be unfortunate indeed if the 


of Mr. Thorburn. 


Chinese Government’s conduct in this affair does harm) 
to her relations with the Powers, for the circumstances F 
of the young man’s departure from Shanghai suggest that ‘ 
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the fate which has overtaken him was due, in part, at 
any rate, to his own foolhardiness. Common sense, if no 
other considerations, should’ have warned the Chinese 
authorities that their policy of concealment was a bad 
mistake. There is grave news from Hankow of an attack 
iy coolies on a party of foreigners, including a British lady, 
as a result of which the British and American Consuls 
are understood to have made a protest to the Chinese 
Government. If, as one report suggests, the police 
were implicated in this attack, it is dangerously sympto- 
matic of an official disregard for the rights of foreigners 
which needs drastic correction. 
* * x * 


Abyssinian Slavery 

The Anti-Slavery Society, supported by our Foreign 
Office, has scored a notable success in inducing the 
Abyssinian ruler to open a school for freed slaves at Addis 
Ababa, his capital. In a letter to the Society the 
Emperor, Ras Tafari, states that the slave trade is 
forbidden and that domestic slavery in Abyssinia is a 
mild form of servitude, inasmuch as slaves can hold 
property and practise trades, as in the early Roman 
Empire. ‘To abolish so old an institution is, he says, a 
delicate task which cannot be hurried. We must hope 
that the Emperor’s evident sympathy with the work of 
liberation will lead to a rapid reduction in the number of 
slaves, now estimated at 2,000,000. It is well known that 
slaves are still shipped across the Red Sea into Arabia, 
Until slavery ceases in Abyssinia, this dreadful traffic 
cannot be stamped out, despite the efforts of our naval 


patrols, 
* * * * 


The Patriarch of Jerusalem 

His Beatitude Daumianos Constantine, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who died on August 14th at the age of 
eighty-two, had had a stormy career since he was elected 
to the office in 1897. For he had to hold his own in the 
bitter disputes between the Greek Christians, led by the 
monks of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Arab Christians 
for the control of Orthodox Church affairs in Jerusalem, 
Before the War he only kept his oflice by the help of the 
Sultan, and since the War he had been supported, after 
due inquiry, by the British Government, which also 
took charge of the decayed finances of the Patriarchate. 
In 1925 he attended the services held in Westminster 
Abbey to commemorate the sixteen hundredth 
anniversary of the Council of Nicaea, and he went on 
to the Swedish Conference at which all Christian churches, 
save the Roman, were represented. The Patriarch was 
knighted by the King in 1922. 

* * % % 


The American ‘‘ Oil War ”’ 

The centre of hostilities in the American “ Oil War ”’ 
has shifted from Oklahoma to East Texas. The Governor 
of Texas has followed the example of the Governor of 
Oklahoma by proclaiming martial law in the oil-field and 
ordering the closing down of the wells, which number 
1,600 and are distributed over an area of nearly 3,000 
square miles. The use of cavalry to adjust the laws of 
supply and demand is perhaps more calculated to appeal 
to Hollywood than to Washington ; but in the past two 
weeks these heroic measures against over-production and 
waste have largely justified themselves in Oklahoma, 
Where the campaign for oil at a dollar a barrel seemed 
almost in sight of victory when the big oil companies 
began to change their front and buy from the new and 
cheaply worked field in East Texas. If all goes well, the 
National Guard will relinquish control over this mush- 
toom community in a fortnight’s time, when a compulsory 


quota system, imposed by the State Legislature, comes 
into force. It seems tragically improbable that the 
equally drastic, though less spectacular, measures of 
** ploughing under ” and the like, which represent the last 
official hope of stabilizing the cotton and wheat situations, 
can prove effective. America faces a bad winter. 


* * * * 


Saving the Countryside 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Intcrest or Natural Beauty makes 
encouraging reading. In the past year both public 
opinion and Parliamentary action have combined to 
further, and in some cases to fulfil, the objects of the 
Trust. The tone of the whole Report expresses a guarded 
and justifiable confidence in the nation’s enlightened 
attitude towards vandalism. There was accordingly a 
certain irony in the fact that The Times announced, 
concurrently with the publication of the Report, a glaring 
example of stupidity and bad taste on the part of a local 
authority in the Cotswolds. The Rural District Council 
of Chipping Campden intend building eight council 
houses on the outskirts of the town. The Campden 
Society, with other enemies to eyesores, has raised 
contributions sufficient to reduce the difference between 
the cost of the houses in stone and the cost of the houses 
in red brick to a negligible margin. The Council, how- 
ever, have now rejected the offers of help from private 
sources, rescinded their resolution to make a contribution 
of £10 a house, and accepted the lowest tender for the 
erection of the houses in red brick. This sort of thing 
makes one despair. The councillors of Chipping Campden 
cannot be excused, like the perpetrators of the worst 
architectural atrocities of the Industrial Revolution, 
on the grounds that thev knew not what they did. 


* * # * 


Lieut. G. L. Brinton 

The development of the fast seaplane for the Schneider 
Trophy race “has cost yet another valuable young life. 
On Tuesday night at Calshot, Lieutenant G. L. Brinton, 
R.N., who had been chosen for this year’s British team, 
essayed a practice flight in the super-marine S6A machine, 
with which the Trophy was won in 1929 and the record 
speed of 357 miles an hour attained. The machine 
bounced twice on the surface and then dived at a steep 
angle into the sea. The pilot was doubtless killed instantly 
by the concussion. Italy and France have recently lost 
several of their expert airmen in the same way, and it 
seems doubtful whether the race for the Trophy will be 
held this year. 

He # a * 
Herr Schaller 

Kanchenjunga, the attack upon which has so far been 
remarkably free from the fatalities which threaten such 
enterprises, has now caused the death of two members of 
the German expedition, Herr Schaller, a new member of 
the party, and Parang, a member of his rope team. Herr 
Schaller was an expert mountaineer and a member of the 
Akademischer Alpenverein of Miinich. The two bodies 
have been buried on the mountain. The sympathy of 
all who have been watching their gallant attempt will go 
out to the party in their sad loss. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 4} per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
July 30th, 1931, War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 jf ; on Wednesday week, 101} ; a year ago, 103}§. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 924; on Wednesday 
weck, 924; a year ago, 91}. Conversion Loan (3! per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday week, 793; a year 
ago, 793. 
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The Prospects of the Round Table Conference 


beni delegates to the Round Table Conference have 

sailed from India, and Mr. Gandhi is not with 
them. Even should he make one of his last minute 
decisions, it would now be impossible for him to arrive 
in London in time for the opening session, at which, 
therefore, Congress will not be represented. 

From many points of view this is a fact which we 
in Great Britain must regret, but not, in our opinion, 
on the side of responsibility for the fact itself. The 
correspondence between Lord Willingdon and Mr. Gandhi 
has been published for the world to see, and we do not 
think that anyone can accuse the Viceroy or the Govern- 
ment of unfairness or discourtesy in these dealings. 
They have merely refused to make a pretence of relinquish- 
ing the responsibility, which ultimately they cannot lay 
aside, for the maintenance of law and order. Mr. Gandhi 
himself admits that in the administration of the Delhi 
Pact the Government has not made the situation 
intolerable, and if the principal leader of Congress can 
admit so much, it is surely as good as a complete 
acquittal from a more impartial judge. The fact is that 
the news of the world agricultural depression has at last 
begun to percolate into the Indian countryside, and 
even the peasant no longer blames the Government for 
all the ills from which he is undoubtedly suffering. 
From all reports Mr. Gandhi would now find it very 
difficult to rouse wide enthusiasm for a further campaign 
of civil disobedience, and the report on the trade of 
the Bombay Presidency makes it clear that in any 
normal year even the boycott of foreign cloth could 
not have had the suecess which it in fact had. The rank 
and file of Congress, therefore, are not anxious to see 
the campaign reopened, and there has even been criticism 
in Nationalist quarters of Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to go to 
London. The regret and disapproval which his decision 
has roused in more responsible Indian quarters is 
universal and outspoken. 

In this regret we share, beeause the absence of 
Congress participation in the Conference will encourage 
the reactionary elements. However we may argue 
about the importance of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
Party, it is at least true that they represent the largest 
articulate block of Indian opinion, and their attitude 
is therefore the best available indication of what India 
in general will think of a particular solution. The 
presence of the leaders of this party here in London 
would have served to rouse opinion in this country to 
the realities of the situation, and to strengthen the 
Indian Liberals in their resistance to the extremists 
here. What the principal reality of the situation is we 
have repeatediy explained in these columns. It lies in 


the fact that India as a whole desires nothing less than 
complete control of her own destinies, and that anythin 
which interferes with that, at least if the interference 
comes from Great Britain, endangers the relations of India 
with the rest of the British Empire, and makes the retention 
of India within the Empire less and not more likely. Some 
safeguards, for minorities, for the defence of the frontier 
and for Indian credit will indeed be necessary, but every 
such safeguard is a danger, not to India but to ourselves, In 
our own interests we should see that they are as small as js 
consistent with our responsibility to those safeguarded, 

There are two other matters which threaten in greate 
or less degree the success of the Conference. One jg 
the communal question, and the other is the hesitation 
of some of the Princes. On the communal question 
there is little that can usefully be said until we see ip 
what mood the delegates reassemble. It is probable 
that the situation in India, where recent rioting has 
almost. all been communal rather than nationalist, wil, 
render communal electorates inevitable. The question 
is whether the various parties can be brought to agree 
on the figures. Here the British delegates can play an 
important part as mediators, and while we should 
strongly regret any step which would make them 
responsible for the nature of the solution, it is also to 
be remembered that the réle of mediator is not merely 
passive but active, and includes the making of sug. 
gestions. The part which was played by the British 
delegates at the first part of the Conference encourages 
the hope that this réle will be ably filled. 

Much has recently been made in the Press of the 
disagreement between some of the ruling Prinees and 
their apparent hesitations about the implications of 
the step which they are taking. We do not regard this 
as a very important phenomenon. It is natural that 
the Princes, having made a supremely generous and 
statesmanlike response to the feeling of the rest of India, 
should afterwards be somewhat alarmed at what they 
had done. In our opinion it was the response, and 
not the subsequent hesitation, which denoted their true 
feeling. The hesitation, we believe, is more as to the 
proper machinery to ensure the co-operation of the 
Princes with British India than as to the need for such 
co-operation. Here again it may fall to British statesmen 
to compose the differences. Should they succeed in 
doing so, in this case or in the communal question, they 
will be rendering the greatest possible service, not only 
to India, but to the British Empire, and to all the 
countries surrounding the Pacific, to whom the outcome 
of this Conference may mean the difference between 
centuries of disquict and lasting peace. 


The Shortage of Nurses 


OSPITAL nurses occupy in the affection of the 

public a unique position; and no one who has 

been a patient in one of our large voluntary hospitals 

will have difficulty in understanding the respectful 
admiration whieh the profession commands, 

The Lancet Commission on Nursing has just issued 
its second interim report, and the facts which it discloses 
give occasion for serious reflection. Hospitals are 
experiencing increasing difliculty in maintaining their 
nursing staffs at full and efficient strength, and are 
being driven to resort to makeshifts and to a lowering 
of standards in their endeavours to keep pace with the 
work thrown upon them, 


It is well to investigate the reasons that may be held 
to account for the growing reluctance of young women 
of suitable temperament and education to enter the 
nursing profession, and to consider how far the dill 
culties can be removed, without radical alteration in 
the structure on which the technical and _ professional 
status of the-hospital nurse very largely depends. 

In the first place, it may be said that ther 
is scareely a career that calls for so complete 4 
sacrifice of that freedom, that personal independ: 
ence, and those financial 


women have fought so hard and so Jong to wih F 
There is nothing in the business world, or in_ the F 
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ordinary world of labour, comparable with the deferential service to their patients and to the healing art, are those 


etiquette and procedure that loom so large in every 
minutest act of the nurse’s day. There is something 
utterly alien to the modern spirit in the priority which 
mere seniority is expected to receive; in such ritual 
as “standing to attention with hands placed behind 
the back” when matron or sister deigns to speak; in 
the prohibition “to overtake a sister who may be 
walking ahead”; and in the almost total repression of 
private judgement and initiative, without sny relaxing 
of personal responsibility. 

Nor, on the material plane, are there any noteworthy 
compensations for these sacrifices of self expression. 
The nurse must submit to long hours of duty, commonly 
lasting from seven in the morning to eight or later at 
night, broken only by short off-duty intervals for meals 
and a two-hour rest; to strict limitation of guests ; 
to a ten o'clock curfew; and to remuneration on a 
scale little removed from that which domestic service 
often commands. 

Remembering the customary attitude to work and 
remuneration and the wide range of occupations now 
open to women, it is not surprising that difficulties 
are being experienced in securing competent educated 
entrants into the profession. Rather is it a matter 
for surprise and gratification that so many are to 
be found inspired by a truly vocational ideal— 
however inadequately realized. That this appeal is not 
sufliciently potent to retain within the service a number 
of those who enter it is however significant. It appears 
that nearly one-fifth of the full establishment of pro- 
bationers leaves annually ; and, according to the Lancet, 
our hospitals lose one-third of their annual entry before 
qualification. It is in making good this wastage that 
necessity drives those responsible for hospital organization 
to restrain their selective judgement, and to make the best 
they can of whatever offers. 

The problems that present themselves are these : 
How can the more forbidding aspects of the nurse’s 
daily life be lessened without sacrifice of that true 
efficiency, and that spirit of selflessness which still charac- 
terize the nursing service of almost any general hospital 
in this country; and how can suitable young women 
with capacity for vocational devotion be made to realize 
the noble possibilities which a nursing career offers, and 
most effectively be trained and prepared therefor. It is 
true that the best nurses, those who render the greatest 


to whom material considerations and social amenities are 
but secondary. But not all good nurses, or all who have 
it in them to become good nurses, are made of such 
sternly ascetic stuff. Nurses, like soldiers and sailors 
in war time, are engaged continuously in affairs of life 
and death, and it is as necessary with them, as with those 
others, that they shall be prepared to sacrifice much of 
their individuality, and nearly all their preferences, for a 
common end ; to be but units in a campaign every detail 
of which has been planned by others. Duty, in such 
circumstances, cannot be a matter of bargaining, or even 
of debate. Pity, honour, technical pride and missionary 
spirit must be the ruling motives of a profession which is 
to retain that attitude of devotion and that truly religious 
adequacy which characterize the ideal nurse’s life—an 
ideal in many ways unique in the modern world. The 
pledge which Florence Nightingale enjoined upon her 
first nurses in training maintains its relevance. This 
apprentice’s oath promises “ loyalty to the physician ; 
justice and generosity to fellow nurses ; personal purity 
and honour in private and professional life ; the missionary 
spirit in work ; aloofness from temptation ; and secrecy 
in matters coming under observation by contact with 
patients or their friends.” All these considerations, 
however, afford no excuse for that smug complacency 
which allows us thoughtlessly to impose, on a class from 
which we expect and receive so much, hardships and 
deprivations both depressing and unnecessary. Sim- 
plicity of life is one thing; tediousness, monotony and 
penury are other things. True, it is not by financial 
baits, or by offers of a life of luxury or social excitement, 
that we shall tempt suitable women into the nursing 
profession, or retain within that profession those who 
have vocational aflinity to it. But there is neither 
reason nor excuse for loading the young probationer’s 
days with menial drudgery ; for depriving her of oppor- 
tunity of self-cultivation and of reasonable intellectual 
and emotional refreshment. Nor does it afford excuse 
for offering experienced professional women a salary at 
which many a parlour-maid would look with contempt. 

Every nurse who gives her life and her services to 
humanity should at least be secure of reasonable reciproe- 
ity when her own period of disability arrives. That we 
permit so many of these devoted women to end their days 
in bitter and cheerless penury is a disgrace that calls for 
sarly removal, 


Possibilities 
By Str Furxpers Petrie. 


[We are permitted to make two extracts, of which this is the first, from the autobiography of Sir Flinders Petrie, shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Sampson, Low and Co.—Eb. Spectator. | 


NYONE who has lived in thought through different 
civilizations and other ages may be allowed to 
have some visions as to changes that seem needed here 
and now. There is nothing sacred in our haphazard 
arrangements, always improvising without looking ahead, 
or putting up with senseless inconveniences, The 
guinea of account is only a survival of the fluctuations 
of gold and silver, which made the shillings in a pound 
Variable. Two little betterments which I asked for 
have come to pass. I pressed Gomme to get the L.C.C. 
to number all the ’bus routes and “buses, and issue maps 
with the numbers along the routes. I was told the 
L.C.C. had no power to do this; a few years later it 
came to pass. I proposed that at all Circus positions 
the traflic should not cross but circulate, until it reached 
its turn; a few years later that has arrived. 
Another plan has partly been realized, and now there 


is a great regret that it was not altogether carried through. 
The British Museum space is so costly that it smothers 
archaeology ; so I proposed to take a square mile of 
sandy land near Woking and build eight galleries each 
a mile long for different subjects, the space between 
them to allow of any additions needed, by lateral expan- 
sion. The buildings to be fireproof, and only to house 
unmarketable specimens, leaving all precious things in 
the Museum. The upkeep therefore would be inex- 
pensive. Around the whole block there should be a 
ring road, of eight miles of housing, to be taken up by 
all those who wished to work at the subjects there kept. 
The whole cost of the scheme could be covered by 
arresting the growth of the Museum budget for a few 
years. 

The plan was published by the Society of Arts, but 
unhappily the authorities were bent on having an 
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architectural back-front to the Museum, which paralysed 
its growth; and were so much afraid of the Treasury 
thinking the great store a cheaper scheme, that it was 
quashed. It gave the idea of some such relief to the 
library, which was built at Hendon; and quite inade- 
quately, as that succursal is now choked. Had _ this 
storehouse been built, we should have space for every 
type of house and ship now vanishing from primitive 
races, every drill core raised in Britain, every rock type, 
every kind of antiquity; the gain to knowledge would 
have changed the face of scientific work. 

At present, a series of the products of early Palestine 
civilization lies in boxes in a cellar because there is no 
building in London to receive it, and the great oppor- 
tunities of knowing the history of Mesopotamia and 
India were entirely wasted, as it is useless to make type 
collection which cannot find a home. The grandiose 
architectural aims of the British Museum have killed 
research, and ‘the change of prices in a quarter of a 
century prevents a comprehensive and adequate store 
being now within reach. Now we have a chance for 
study galleries for archaeology on the top of the new 
University buildings in Bloomsbury ; but though all the 
archaeologists desire it there seems a doubt whether it 
will be permitted. 

Another vision was that of shifting the University to 
a position which would be central for those using it fifty 
years hence. The great growth of housing in the north 
end north-west of London will make Kenwood the centre 
in future; by moving there the most healthy ground 
would have been secured for all the buildings needed, 
fer all the staff residences and hostels, and for the sports’ 
ground now far distant. A short extension of the Tube 
would have put it in touch with all London ; but short- 
sighted interests prevailed. 

When, after the War, the pressure for housing made 
the L.C.C. act, I urged the need of satellite towns twenty 
miles out, linked to the City and West End by non-stop 
trains, instead of crowding houses on the unhealthy clay 
flats round the outskirts, with slow conveyance. A wide 
scheme could only pay when rapidly built up, to avoid 
loss of interest on the needful railway ; the chance came 
when a rush of building was wanted. But I was 
answered that the Council were in too great a hurry to 
think of a large scheme; it was only hand-to-mouth 
extension that could be considered, which crowded up 
all the street connexions to jamming point. 

Another alleviation for London which I proposed was 
to dam the Thames at Gravesend, with locks all across 
it, to keep out all high tides, and keep the river level as 
low as was compatible for shipping, letting out the flow 
with a rush at low tide to insure scour. The gain would 
be the drying of the Thames marshes as a space for 
factories to be moved out of crowded areas, and with 
workers living on the riverside hills, also the prevention 
of flooding in London. That was talked of, but nothing 
done owing to vested interests. 

Another thing that seems demanded is to save the 
precious light which is now wasted on the slate roofs of 
the town. One change which I suggested was, placing 
houses diagonally to the street, so that the windows 
would have a lower sky line, along, instead of across, the 
strect, and cheek echoes. Such diagonal houses were 
built at Tec Park long ago, and have triangular gardens 
back and front, not overlooked by neighbours. 


Strangely the various town-planning schemes stick to 
old conventions, even putting houses facing each other 
when there are intermediate gardens which might be 
faced. The first principle of all in planning should be 
to gain the lowest possible sky line before the windows 


—— 
to light the backs of rooms, no matter how Various th 
plan might be. Another fetish is a straight road, which 
is blocked by turning motors. Winding roads are sideline 
leaving just a line of clear sight along them, and ha 
branches at the bends to turn into the gardens, 

Looking at more social needs, would it not be mueh 
sounder, instead of a common fund in London, to pair 
off the richest and poorest unions together? Then the 
ability and the taxes of the better educated would he 
directly used in a joint board to control management. 
there would be a personal link of understanding, and’, 
check on impossible or ruinous schemes. 


Ving 


Now that we have successful co-education schools 
and colleges why should we not extend the principle 
into the further training for the responsibilities of life 
There seems a need for wider social circles among the 
youth of the middle classes, which might be met by 
communal boarding-houses holding one or two hundred, 
The girls would learn domestic economy for a couple 
of years by doing every kind of homework for the 
establishment, and youths in business would boar 
there, with social evenings free of base influences, 
A firm and genial Principal and Mistress should settle 
admissions, and a ballot on entrants after a few months’ 
residence would keep the house working smoothly, 4 
dormitory for men, and another for women, with the 
common rooms between, would be the general type. 4 
variety of houses would be needed for different levels 
of education, and different standards of habits, with 
only a few inflexible rules, and the rest left to the give 
and take of life. 

In the business of life, there seems room for economy 
in overhead charges by the double shift, especially in 
cities. A staff that came on to an office from 8 to 4 and 
did personal business, might be followed by the staff 
for copying, book-keeping and calculating in quiet hours 
from 4 to midnight, the economy of rental would 
permit of better pay, and both staffs would have an 
advantage, without losing time, for recreation. 

In hand labour, a system of four-hour shifts would 
be worth trial, 6 to 10 and 2 to 6 for one staff, 10 to 
2 and 6 to 10 for the other. I have seen such benefit to 
muscular labour by a long mid-day rest that a double 
shift would certainly give advantages. 

Another factory plan that might be a benefit would 
be to have large co-operative kitchens at the gate of 
the works, from which each man leaving would carry 
off his family dinner or supper all hot in the pile of pans, 
so usual on the Continent; the labour would be 
supplied from the women taking in rotation the work 
of the kitchen, and so having most of their time left 
free for looking after house and clothes. 

The bigger questions of the division of proceeds of 
labour and management urgently need _ solution by 
Trade Unions running their own factories as a standard, 
in all affairs where this is possible. Full audited 
accounts of such factories must be published, showing 
the costs of capital, of renewals, of patent rights, and 0 
capital management. After being in running order for 
a few years such factories could be accepted as setting 
the legal standard of wages, which would be compulsor 
because they were indisputable. 

Such are some of the visions of life that come across 
a mind when it can play about in many different 
societies of the past. We have learned some of the 
lessons needful for diverse management, as in_ the 
Federated Malay States and British Guiana, and we 
have come to working systems after our stumbles it 
Canada and New Zealand, but we seem singularly 
fossilized on our everyday problems at home. 
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The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize tho 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 
Colour Bar in South Africa.”’ 


Next week the Hon. Hugh Wyndham will write on *‘ The 
" Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to add to 
the interest of this discussion; and such correspondence is cordially invited. 


-—Eip. Spectator.] 


Concomitants of Colour 


By Proressor L. W. Lype. 


HE recent tendency to suggest that “racial” 
prejudice is a modern phenomenon is, — surely, 
without historical foundation or support. The most 
that one can say is that the basis of it has changed. 
The Greeks set up an intellectual ‘‘ bar’ against the 
Barbarian, “‘ the Babbler,” and refused to learn any of 
his “foreign” languages; the Jewish bar against the 
Gentile was religious; that of the White against the 
Black is colour—nominally. What is that of the White 
against the Yellow ? 

Colour is such an easy and obvious test of difference 
that we may use “ colour-bar”’ as a label for a whole 
attitude of mind, which the profane might call “ anti- 
Dago” ; but that attitude is probably based, not merely 
or even mainly on colour, but on its normal or necessary 
accompaniments. Very few readers of the Spectator 
would be at all conscious of “ colour” in the company of 
the “ best *” type of Polynesian ; but very many might 
dislike the protruding Jaws, the bulbous lips, the gaping 
nostrils of a Negro—even in such a lovable person as old 
“Sammie ’* Crowther, the Negro bishop. 

But the survival of the Black man depended precisely 
on such “ unpleasant ” adjustments to his environment, 
and they have been profoundly modified and ameliorated 
in temperate latitudes. In the rarefied air of the tropics 
—with its relatively small percentage of oxygen, and that, 
too, of an inelastic quality—every possible facility was, 
and is, needed for giving the air easy access to the lungs, 
eg. wide and everted nostrils in a short and concave 
nose above a huge and protruding mouth. Even amongst 
White women the only type that can at all count on good 
heflth—or even on being habitually good-tempered !—- 
in the tropics, is the snub-nosed brunette. 

This is true even of ‘Temperate and of Polar latitudes 
whenever the relative humidity is very low. Polar 
explorers used to select, as Louis XIV did for the coloni- 
sation of Canada, what was supposed to be “the Viking 
type *°—and therefore to be suited to any high latitudes — 
especially persons with reddish hair, blue eyes, and 
permanent freckles. But the Vikings came from dark 
and damp fiords, where the temperature is so even that 
the water is not frozen even inside the Arctic Circle ; 
and, in the extreme temperatures of the snow-covered 
and light-swept plains of the Arctic, the crossbred* and 
imperfectly pigmented “ giants’? died like flies. All 
Captain Scott’s men were dark-eyed, and so were fairly 
well protected ; but they gave us the first direct proof 
of how fugitive colour is. For, after a few months in 
the damp, dark, fiord-like environment of the Antarctic 
margins, the eye-pigment of all of them—because not 
needed—had more or less evaporated ! Sunburn or tem- 
porary freckling—a pathological phenomenon identical, 
ona small seale, with skin-colouring —affects a fair skin 
even in England within a day or two; and_ the 
unpigmented Negro baby blackens in an equally short 
time. 

Other changes could not be made so rapidly or at, 
apparently, so little cost. Survival, e.g., in the “ polar” 


climate of the Great Ice Age was won, not by impossibly 
ton ilalibe A 





* , . 
abl Of course the crossbred, as not fixed to one race-home, may be 
ble 


to survive in any. 


rapid adjustment of physique, but by use of intelligence ; 
and hence came the first great asset of the wavy-haired 
“White” man. Tor, as the necessary conditions of the 
glaciation were high latitude and high humidity, it was 
confined largely to the White man’s continent, and was 
wholly absent from the Black man’s; and so the White 
man—and, to some extent, the Yellow man—had the 
blessing of a providential massacre of fools, while the 
poor Black man had to suffer them, gladly or otherwise, 
for ever. 

Even that was not all the story. As both White and 
Yellow followed the retreating ice northward, they came 
into conditions more and more favourable to—and even 
necessitating—energy of body and mind, while the 
Black man’s path led him into the opposite conditions. 

But the Miocene ‘“ Garden of Eden” was located in 
the lower latitudes of a temperate zone—the North 
Temperate ; and, therefore, “Adam and Eve” were 
neither yellow nor black, neither lank-haired nor frizzly- 
haired. During that Miocene age, too, these latitudes 
were subjected to tremendous earth-movements, in 
which a long line of mountains was folded up across the 
Old World from east. This lofty “ divide ” 
greatly exaggerated the natural climatic contrasts depen- 
dent on latitude, causing an excess of rain on the southern, 
seaward flank and a lack of it on the northern, landward 
flank; and this led to a great increase of forest and 
decrease of grassland to the south, and a great increase 
of grassland and decrease of forest to the north. 

In these latitudes, too, and during that age the Primates 
diverged from the primitive mammal stock, and relics 
of the anthropoid apes have been found all along the 
mountain line from the Cantabrians to the Siwaliks. The 
anthropoid apes are all wavy-haired, and so are our 
most primitive peoples to-day, e.g., Veddah and Dravi- 
dian, Sakai and Australian; and, surely, “ Adam and 
Eve” were also wavy-haired, as a natural response to 
warm-temperate forest. 

This Pyrenean-Himalayan barrier, then, as the great 
climatic ‘* Divide,” became the ethnic equator of the. 
world ; and to it we owe the duality of our colour- 
prejudice—the one manifestation definitely political and 
economic, based on jealousy or fear of the Yellow man, 
and the other aesthetic and intellectual, based on aver- 
sion from, and contempt for, the Black man. And this 
difference really depends on the different environments 
into which they respectively expanded. 

The Black, like the anthropoid apes, expanded towards 
the equator, i.e., into purely tropical latitudes—where no 
Ice Age came to remove the feebler-minded 
ditions were dreadfully favourable to noxious, if micro- 
scopic, flora and fauna, that preyed on the feebler- 
bodied—and where survival depended on an excessive 
development of anti-light pigment. He 
therefore, with the alternatives of extinction or 
fecundity one reason for his strong sex-development, 
itself unfavourable to intellectual development; and 
the pigment, to be really effective, had to penetrate 
deeply, and did reach even the grey-matter of his brain. 

Further, the climate and its appropriate foods involved, 


west to 


where con- 


was faced, 


in some obscure way, the cementing up of his cranial 
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sutures ; and it has been held—with some reason, if with- 
out proof—that inside a rigid brain-pan no brain can 
‘ase, the 
process of pigmentation seems to be terribly costly in 


grow to its proper size and power. In any 


“energy ” of all kinds ; and the arrest of brain-develop 


ment in the young Negro at puberty may be the sequel 


to this interference with the grey-matter of the brain. 


The Black man, therefore, was doomed to deteriorate 
in the race-home which made him black ; and he probably 
became more simian than he had been—as, possibly, the 
apes became less human—e.g., in brain and palate, nose 
and neck, sacral notch and shoulder-blade, relative length 
And it is because of 
these “ disfigurements ” that we feel an aesthetic aversion 
from him, while the accompanying effects upon his 
mental development make us feel an intellectual contempt 


of lower arm and lower leg, &c. 


for him. 


Possibly, too, we misinterpret—into deliberate pre- 
ferences for bestial and immoral orgies—the reasons 
nocturnal 


which have rade him, like the elephant, a 
animal—for so he is safe alike from heat and from light, 


and his black skin ought to radiate heat effectively and 


rapidly in the dark. Even to-day in Rhodesia a few years 


of experience has taught Hereford cattle the wisdom of 


changing their feeding hours from day to night, although 
their red patches are a real defence against the light as 
the white ones are against the heat. 

The Yellow man suffered, too, but much less than the 
Black; and he had great compensations, e.g., in his 
colour-protection against light. But he lost all his old 
forest aptitudes ; he ceased to be a vegetarian, and became 
a meat-eater; and, until he learnt to preserve the 
young of mothers that he killed, and so became a 
pastoral nomad, his food-supply must have been very 
precarious. We may trace this in his lowered stature, 
his feebler jaw-muscles, his round head, &e.; but we can 
trace it also in his abstemious frugality and his intellectual 
efficiency, a combination which is behind all the colour- 
prejudice that is wholly political. As this Yellow man has 
his race-home where there are terrific extremes of both heat 
and cold and alternation of wet and dry seasons, he is 
practically acclimatised to every kind of climate in the 
world; and this is a further cause of alarm, as he can 
penetrate into the White man’s lands more easily than the 
White can penetrate into his. Indeed, it seems easier for 
the White man to penetrate into the Black man’s lands 
just because of the latter’s intellectual inferiority ; 
but he can do so safely only by becoming artificially 
“ African ’”’—by imitating African fauna that are day- 
feeders, e.g., the zebra. 

If he would always wear under-garments of animal 
origin (wool rather than silk) and dyed black (or red), 
and outer garments of vegetable origin (linen rather than 
cotton) and pure white in colour, he would make a good 
start; but a good end would demand the willingness 
always to go about by day wearing coloured spectacles 
and as closely veiled as a Tuareg. 


How Canada Has Replaced 
Prohibition 


By G. DELAP STEVENSON. 
FPXHE government liquor control system of Canada 
4 is a compromise between total prohibition, as 
attempted in the United States, and the English method 
by which liquor is sold for private profit under certain 
restrictions. In Canada the retail liquor trade has 
been nationalized; it is the government which sells 
liquor and takes the profits from the sale. As a com- 


promise the Canadian system is very interesting, it is 


—$— 
especially so as it is a stage following total prohibit 

which obtained in Canada for several years during os 
after the War. Also it is a system in which there ' 
great variety of experiment. The sale of liquor ‘t 
been a domestic question to be settled individually by 
each province. In each government control js found 
working in different forms with the emphasis laid on 
different aspects of the question. Each allows a differen 
degree of freedom, from the strict control of Ontaris 
to Quebee, where conditions are almost Europea, 
Nor was government control adopted simultaneously 

all over the country. In Quebee and British Columbia 

it has been in force for about ten years while Nova 

Scotia did not change over from total prohibition tj 

1930. The Yukon, which is administered from Ottawa, 

comes under regulations specially designed to proteg 

the Indians. Prince Edward Island is the only proving 

which is still dry. 

The sale of liquor, as a public question, is older perhaps 
in Canada than anywhere else in the world. In the 
early days of the French settlement the Jesuits put up 
a vigorous protest against the brandy trade with the 
Indians. Brandy was the coin in which Indians wey 
paid for their furs. They drank with the purpose of 
getting drunk, and were not only demoralized but dan. 
gerous. In 1648 an Indian chief gathered together his 
people at Sillery, near Quebec, and warned them against 
liquor. It was probably the first temperance meeting 
on the American continent. The Jesuits succeeded for 
a time in having the trade prohibited, and in 1661 two 
men were shot for selling brandy. 

The present system of government control has come 
into being after two other stages. First before the 
War, the open saloon was generally established. This 
was attacked by the temperance party along the lines 
of local option, by which any district which chose could 
vote itself dry. Then the War broke out, the whole 
life of the country became abnormal and intense, and in 
1916 total prohibition began as a war measure. It 
lasted everywhere till 1921, when Quebec broke away 
and set up government control. 

Under government control each province has a provin- 
cially appointed Liquor Board. The Board buys wines 
and spirits from the producers in Canada and abroad 
and sells them in its own stores. Beer is usually sold 
direct by the brewery to the consumer under government 
supervision. In some provinces nothing can be drunk 
in public, the purchaser must take his liquor home. In 
others there are taverns or beer parlours, where beer 
‘an be sold by the glass, or wine and beer may be served 
with meals in hotels. Under some liquor acts no liquor 
can be bought without a personal permit, or there may 
be permits for certain classes of liquor. Again, no permits 
may be required, but there may be restrictions as to the 
quantity which can be bought at a time. You find in 
the different provinces every kind of combination and 
variety of these systems. 

Quebec was the key province in the change from 
prohibition to government control. It was natural that 
a people of Latin origin should prefer a system which 
aimed at moderation in drink rather than abolition. 
The French Canadians were greatly cut off by race, 
language and religion, not only from the other provinces 
of Canada, but from the United States. English speaking 
Canadians were bound to be much influenced by Pro- 
hibition America but Quebec was less susceptible. She 
took her own road and the rest of Canada has gradually 
followed her. When one province of a country goes 
definitely wet it is hard for the rest to keep dry. Moral 
influence and bootlegging together are irresistible, 
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The theory under the present system is altogether 
utilitarian, There is little discussion of the sanctity of 
jndividual freedom or the abstract value of self control. 
Under prohibition the bootlegger was flourishing. Govern- 
t control was brought in to combat him and to make 


men ; ; 3 
law of the land respected, to divert illegal gains to 


the ; 
useful revenue and to replace rebellious excess by lawful 
moderation. People evidently .would not conform to 


total prohibition, therefore it was felt that it would be 
pest for the government itself to take control and to 
arrange en orderly fashion in which moderaie quantities 
of drink could be obtained. Thus lawlessness would 
be checked and a rich source of revenue tapped. The 
rovinces have adopted government control in_ this 
order: Quebec 1921, British Columbia 1921, Alberta 1924, 
Saskatchewan 1925, New Brunswick 1927, Ontario 1927; 
Manitoba 1928 and Nova Scotia 1930. 

It is a general policy of the liquor boards to discourage 
the use of spirits and to favour light wines and _ beers. 
There are heavy federal taxes on spirits which are sold 
ata very high price. The great line of cleavage between 
different provincial systems comes over the tavern or 
beer parlour. One theory is that though the private 
citizen may have liquor in his own home it is dangerous 
to allow it in any public place, even with meals in hotels 
Laws embodying this idea are at present in 
force in many provinces. In others the lighter forms of 
liquor can be drunk in public. In Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia beer parlours are established and in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia beer and wine can be served 
with meals in hotels. This is intended to encourage 
light drinks, and by making them easily obtainable, 
to turn people towards them and away from. spirit. 
Which of these two systems is the best has not yet been 
decided. The latter, however, seems the most educative, 
while the former, though in many cases it may remove 
temptation, has in it all the germs of hypocrisy and 
unhealthy secrecy; it seems indeed a direct invitation to 
secret drinking. Its existence is due, in part at any rate, 
to fear of the total prohibition party. ‘* What the eye 
does not see the heart does not grieve for,” at least 
not so much, Nova Scotia, which has come to govern- 
ment control with the experience of all the other pro- 
vinces before it, has ghosen to allow drinking in public. 

In Canada there is now no combatant temperance 
party except the total prohibitionists. There is a very 
strong current of moderate temperance feeling in the 
country and that is to be found supporting government 
control. As for the total prohibitionists, their simple 
creed is to condemn all liquor, no matter how moderately 
used, Their attitude is not so much that the abuse of 
liquor is wrong, but that to touch alcohol at all is immoral. 


and clubs. 


Why Come to Britain? 
'- A Substantially True Story 


By ‘ Scapavay.” 


63 ND what are you doing over here?” I asked, 
4 lapsing (as I now remember) into the tone of 


bantering condescension in which we question foreigners 
about their activities in our own country. 

“In Ruritania,” said my friend (he is a native of 
that country), “very little is known about England, 
Thad heard that vou were desirous of attracting foreign 
Visitors to your shores. I conceived that I should be 
doing both our peoples a service if I compiled, for the 
benefit of my own, a short brochure, or pamphlet, 
setting out in general terms the chief advantages of 
taking a holiday in the British Isles.” 

“That is a good idea,” I said, ‘ Iam not on holiday 


myself, but I have some travelling to do, in the course 
of which I must visit one town where a Festival (as 
they call it) is even now in progress. Since it is designed 
to attract visitors from all over the world, you had 
better accompany me there. We will go down by car, 
so that you may also see something of the ordinary, 
every-day amenities of holiday travel in England.” 

“Thank you,” said my friend, the Ruritanian. “I 
should like that. I have already been deeply interested 
by your Southern Railway. It is most quaint.” 

It was Bank Holiday. When at last we were outside 
London, the country looked beautiful between the 
cloudbursts. Presently a policeman stopped us and 
asked to see my driving licence. 

My friend became very nervous, and pulled his hat 
down over his eyes. He is a diffident, impressionable 
man, and since his interview with the passport authorities 
he could not, he afterwards told me, wholly convince 
himself that he had not (perhaps in some previous 
existence) committed some frightful and disgusting 
crime. 

“Ask him,” he whispered to me, “ whether he thus 
delays all cars on your national holiday. And why.” 

I questioned the policeman, who said Yes, he had 
instructions to examine the licences of all the drivers 
who passed him. “ On a day like this,” he explained, 
with a charming smile, “ we're bound to catch one or 
two whose licences have expired.” 


said my friend, his spirits 


“ This is a beautiful place,” 
reviving as sat down to lunch at an old inn by a river. 

‘“* Of course,” I reminded him, “ our English cooking 
But since I was last at this place 
famous, and no doubt 


is not always good. 
it has become, in a mild way, 
the cuisine has improved as the custom expanded.” 
But I spoke with no great assurance. And, 
enough, presently they brought us salmon out of a tin 
with some dirty lettuce, and after that cold mutton, 
with ham which had been cut so long ago that it was 
not even approximately the same colour on both sides. 
“This mutton,” said my friend a little wistfully, as 
he cleaned the jagged blade of his knife on a pink paper 
napkin, “this will be some of your excellent British 


sure 


meat ?” 

* British, I suppose you may eall it,” I replied, dis- 
engaging my jaws not without difficulty, “‘ for it comes 
In that sense it is indeed as British 
1 added bitterly, “it seems to 


from New Zealand. 
as the flag: to which,” 
me hardly superior in flavour.” 

When we had done what we could to these viands 
vith the poor implements at our disposal, I called for 
cheese. 

** Cheese !” 
have knocked him down with a feather. 

“Cheese,” I repeated. ‘“‘ What sorts have you?” 
His lips moved, but no sound came. Then he walked 
away, marvelling. When he came back he said, thickly : 
‘““We have two sorts. English cheese, and American 
cheese.” He had with him two livid hunks on a plate. 
“That is the American cheese,” he added, pointing to the 
Though it was far gone in 
I had the 


said the boy who served us. You could 


more revolting of the two. 
decomposition, it was clearly Gorgonzola ; 
evidence of two of my senses for that. 
“ Imbecile!”’ I cried. “ You know 
this cheese!” 
“1 know enough not to eat it,” said the boy, suddenly 
uttering a great crow of laughter. 


nothing about 


o 


“Why have they hung up all this coloured cloth ? ” 
asked my friend, as we drove into the town where the 
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Festival was taking place, “it hides the old gables 
and obscures the pleasing tortuosity of the streets ?” 

‘“* Bunting,” I told him, “is in England the emblem 
of corporate hospitality, just as coloured paper stands 
for reckless gaiety. I am told that when Public Men 
separate from each other to make their progresses from 
one meeting to another, they wish each other ‘ Good 
Bunting!’; for the more liberal the display of these 
unsightly favours the more cordial and sincere do they 
imagine their welcome to be.” 

; . : . : . 

When, after many rebuffs, we had found ourselvcs 
lodgings for the night, we had half an hour to spare before 
the theatrical performance which formed the chicf 
attraction of the Festival. We repaired in haste to the 
principal hotel, only to be informed that all the tables in 
the dining-room were already occupied or reserved. It 
was vain to point out that there was ample room for at 
least half a dozen more small tables. The head waiter 
could offer us nothing but sympathy. The chances of 
getting anything more substantial elsewhere were by this 
time infinitesimal. We consumed biscuits and beer 
morosely in an inn. 

The play was over at a quarter past ten, and we hurried, 
ravening, to another large hotel, in quest of supper. But 
the kitchen was shut up, the dining-rcom tables were laid 
for breakfast, and the staff hag-ridden by etiquette: 
“You can’t very well eat bread and cheese in the lounge, 
can you, gentlemen?” For myself, I could have eaten 
pemmican in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot ; but I was 
loth to shock the susceptibilities of the half dozen shadowy 
figures who appeared to have made an appointment with 
death among the Landseers and the chintzes and the 
copies of motoring periodicals. So we went away. 

Twenty minutes later the Ruritanian was showing 
signs of physical distress. We had established beyond a 
doubt that it was now impossible to obtain even the 
humblest meal; and it was past the time at which it is 
legal to buy a drink. Hoping to soothe him, I pointed 
out a huddled group still waiting outside the theatre in 
the centre of the town. 

** After all,’ I said, *‘ we are not in such bad case as 
they, for the ’bus which (they were led to believe) would 
take them back to a neighbouring town immediately after 
the performance has not yet arrived and is not likely, 
they say, to do so for another three-quarters of an hour.” 

** Merciful heavens!” cried the Ruritanian, in a voice 
made thin and reedy by inanition. ‘“‘ And they will 
stand there, in the street, until it comes ? ” 

‘It is nearly eleven o’clock,” I replied, ‘‘ and you have 
seen for yourself that there is nowhere in the town where 
they can go to sit and refresh themselves.” 

My friend shook his head sadly. ‘ In truth,” he said, 
you are a most extraordinary race. You have the worst 
climate in Europe. Your amusements, which constitute 
the only spectacular feature of your national life, are to 
foreigners incomprehensible and often ridiculous. Your 
food is the worst I have ever eaten, and the laws and 
customs which govern its consumption are respectively 
humiliating and irrational. You subject the alien who 
cnters your country to a series of indignities which only a 
state of emergency—war, for example—could justify, 
And yet you say to the world “* Come and spend your 
holidays in Britain.” Now, there seem to me _ three 
possible explanations of why you do this. Either (a) you 
do not believe that anyone will be fool enough to come, 
but feel that it is better to go through the motions of being 
hospitable than to maintain a churlish isolation. Or (b) 
you hope to implant in those who do come a healthy 


«1 


aii 
respect for, if not an absolute terror of, the English 
character, with its utter disregard for physical discomfor 
and its voluntary abnegation of the pleasures of liberty 
Or else (c) you do it as a joke. Tell me, now, whic, of 
these three reasons is the right one ? ” 

My friend was looking at me in naive enquiry, The 
Ruritanians, like all romantics, are very literal-minde¢, 
I made a quick decision. 

** We do it,” I said firmly, “ as a joke.” 

“TI see,” said my friend. He began, out of politenes 
to laugh. 


Summer Camps in Italy 
By A. O. Roperts. 


T is a curious fact that while most Northerners thin; 
of Italy as a land whose fortunate inhabitants bag 
in perpetual sunshine the Italians themselves have, nti 
very lately, treated sunlight as though it were a dangeroy 
and malignant force. This was particularly true of th 
city dwellers, many of whom still keep their shuttes 
drawn during the summer days, and only venture out oj 
doors in the evening. During the last few years, hoy. 
ever, there has been a change, almost a revolution, in th 
attitude of the Italians, especially those of the young 
generation. The feud which so long divorced them fron 
the health-giving forces of air and sun has been happily 
composed, and thousands of bronzed men and wome, 
and children encamped in the valleys and hills, or on the 
shores of Italy are now setting their joyous seal to the 
Concordat. 

What is the more remarkable about this change is the 
ease with which it has been brought about. When the 
** Balilla *’ (Youth Movement) authorities a few year 
ago tentatively organized a few camps for “ avanguari. 
isti’’ (boys between 14 and 18 years) they probabh 
little thought that they were starting a movement whic 
would rapidly spread among all classes of the Italian 
people. Every province in Italy now has several “ avan- 
guardisti”” camps. The routine differs only  slightl 
from that of the camps organized in almost every country 
in the wor'd on the principles taught us by Gener! 
Baden-Powell. The older boys do their own cooking, 
clean up the camp, do gymnastic exercises and’ take par 
in excursions, while every morning and evening they 
salute the hoisting and lowering of the flag and listen 
the beautiful prayer specially adapted from that use 
in the Italian Navy. 

But if we in England can claim to have blazed the trai 
so far as boys’ camps are concerned, we can only look oi 
with admiration at another Italian initiative whieh 
climatic considerations would probably prevent us fro 
copying except in a very small way; I refer to the se 
and mountain “ colonies.’ These are centres of open-ait 
life for children run partly as schools and partly as holiday 
homes. They are of two kinds, described as ‘* day ” ani 


‘““ permanent.” The “ day ” colonies are situated within P 


sasy reach of the towns. The children, who would 


almost certainly otherwise spend their school vacation iif 


dark interiors or on dusty strects, are taken every morning 
by special tramway cars to the “ colony.” . Here they 


spend the day listening to brief educational talks ant / 
playing games. Certain hours are set apart for sunlight) 


treatment when the children lie down with practically 
their whole bodies exposed to the sun. In the evening 


they return happy and sleepy to their parents. One| 
colony of this kind has been established in a pine wood) 
just above Rome while another, with plenty of bathing? 
thrown in, has just been started on the banks of the Tibet 7 


ss 





The permanent colonies, on the other hand, are meabi 7 
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for children more specially in need of medical treatment, 
and are as a Tule built in the mountains or by the sea. 
The City and Province of Rome has four such colonies— 
three by the sea at Anzio, Ostia and Santa Marinella, 
and the fourth in the hills at Marino, Here the children 
«in relays for a holiday lasting about thirty or forty days. 
Only nominal fees are charged, and in many cases treat- 
ment is gratuitous. The application forms of children 
wishing to attend are filled in by medical officers attached 
to the various Fascist organizations who are careful to 
state the financial circumstances of the child’s parents, 
and to add what kind of colony, whether sea or mountain, 
is most likely to benefit him. Signor d’Aroma, the 
Fascist Secretary of Rome, estimated the other day that 
the City and Province of Rome alone were this summer 
sending 6,000 children to open-air colonies; last year 
there were 800 colonies all over Italy, with a total atten- 
dance of 150,000 children. 

Much is also being done to provide cheap holidays for 
adults. The ‘‘ Dopolavoro ”’ (Workers’ Leisure Hours 
Institution) has for the last few years organized a number 
of holiday camps for which the charge is something like 
two shillings a day. Last year about 8,000 Italian 
workers of both sexes took advantage of these facilities, 
The “ Dopolavoro ”’ also encourages “ hiking ”’ holidays 
by planning interesting tramps and providing the hiker— 
or hikers, for as a rule two persons go together—with a 
small tent, cooking utensils, maps and other requirements. 

For those people who are unable to afford even a short 
holiday in the country, or who, for some other reason, 
are compelled to spend the summer in the towns, the 
Government has just started a number of Sunday excur- 
sions at extraordinarily low rates to various sea or moun- 
tain resorts. On the first day of these weekly excursions 
as many as 30,000 people from Rome alone left in special 
trains for the seaside at Ostia, Anzio, Formia and Nettuno, 

Of all Fascist achievements none perhaps deserves such 
unreserved praise as this open-air crusade whereby young 
and old have been enticed from crowded wineshop and 
noisy piazza to enjoy the invigorating tranquillity of 
nature, and none perhaps is calculated to have a more 
beneficial effect on the physique of the new Italy. 


A Penny of Observation 


Armano: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Morn: By my penny of observation. 
(Love’s Labour's Lost.) 
Tue Tain END or THE WEDGE. 

The Times reported last week that for three evenings in 
succession a heron had been observed perching on the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The news caused widespread alarm 
in lay and clerical circles alike. If one heron, people were 
saying to each other all over England, why not more ? 
Where is it all going to end? Ifa craze for sitting in the tops 
of trees can spread like wildfire through a community of 
civilized Americans, may we not fear that a similar, and 
far less unnatural, passion for sitting on the roofs of cathedrals 
is calculated to infect a species of bird ? We may indeed. 
It is all very well for the editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
to say, in what we consider to be a very ill-judged tone of 
condescension, that the European heron “ rarely exceeds 
4lb. in weight.” Although no reliable figures exist from 
Which can be computed the exact number of these birds 
who could, if the spirit moved them, make the journey to 
London, the total is without doubt a formidable one, and 
if herons were to start arriving at St. Paul’s at the rate of 
only twenty-eight a day (in our view an extremely con- 
servative estimate), the dome will be supporting something 
like seven tons of them by the end of the year. For once, 
we are glad to see, public opinion is alert to the potential 
gravity of the situation; the nation is in a fever of anxiety. 


But the authorities, as usual, remain apathetic. We under- 
stand that the Dean and Chapter—though in the past they 
have done little enough, heaven knows, to give the public 
any great confidence in their own skill in faleonry—are 
unlikely to suspend the regulations which expressly exclude 
hawkers from the precincts of the Cathedral. No doubt 
when the whole building is top-heavy with herons they will 
swallow their pride and resort to grouting. But grout they 
never so wisely, they can at best only postpone the collapse 
of the sacred fane as long as the herons keep on coming and 
sitting on it. The time for action is now. We shall not 
repeat this warning. 
* * * 

Since writing the above, we observe that The Times has 
reidentified the bird on top of St. Paul’s as a cormorant. 
This only makes matters worse. The cormorant (Phala- 
crocorax garbo, sometimes known as “ the Swedish night- 
ingale’’) is far heavier, commoner, and more unscrupulous 
than the heron. Moreover, according to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica it “ breeds in societies at various stations”; so 
it is clearly in the unrivalled amenities for nidification offered 
by our London termini that we must look for the. motive 
of an invasion, which there is now more reason than ever 
to fear has been planned on a large scale, and which will 
last well into the 1982 nesting season. 

* * * * 


DescrietivE METHODs. 

People, on the whole, are very bad at describing each 
other. The pre-Raphaelite, or Police Court, method, which 
is the most reliable of a bad lot, and consists of the enumera- 
tion of physical characteristics and idiosynevasies of manner, 
is at its best no more than efficient; and anyhow it takes 
too long. What is needed is something more impressionistic 
—a bolder, hit-or-miss assessment of individuality. The 

fvening Standard’s Londoner’s Diary recently provided us 

with a perfect example of the sort of thing we mean : 

“Dr. Schacht does not wear the outward semblance of a dictator. 
Rather has he the appearance of a successful Scandinavian dentist 
who had passed many years in a hospital at Toronto.” 

There you are, you see! You would know the man at once, 
would you not ? We hope to see this method widely adopted. 
How much more vivid an impression shall we get of a 
character in fiction if, instead of having to wade through 
half a page beginning “ Of medium height, Slingsby Car- 
ruthers was not yet past the prime of life. . .”’ we are simply 
told that the man looked like nothing so much as an ambitious 
haberdasher of Swiss extraction who had once spent the 
sarly summer months on a watercress farm in Essex. Again, 
when we enquire the way to a strange house, it will sharpen 
our powers of perception to be told to keep straight on until 
we come to a building with the air of a Jacobean coffee-house 
which, after being partially destroyed by fire on a wet Sunday 
afternoon and converted into a Drill Hall for Girl Guides, 
has been subsequently rebuilt by a civil servant whose father 
was a Liberal. ‘That is the way to make people think. 

* a ~ cd 

AGREED. 

* (est une élrange entreprise que celle de faire rire les honnétes 
gens.’ —MOLIERE, 


The Theatre 


“Tae MipsuipemMaip.” By IAN Hay anp SterpHen KinG- 
Haute. Ar THE SHAPTESBURY THEATRE. 


Moru. 


Ir is generally at this time of year that Mr. lan Hay and 
Mr. Basil Foster put out to sea together and engage upon 
some * naval manoeuvre.” ‘That is the engaging description 
given to this play on the programme. August, the wet- 
holiday season, is the time for laughter and not for criticism, 
And the place for merriment is nearly always a ship. 

I know that the British Navy" rules the waves—at any 
rate the surface of them; that it costs a good deal to the 
taxpayer; that sailors, when you can get them to talk 
about it, usually seem to be in a mood of melancholy ; that 
low pay, slow promotion, small hope. 
Immediately you enter a theatre—in 


theirs is a hard life 
But all that is life. 
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August—the Navy becomes an immense lark. Gallant 
officers philander with interloping ladies. An air of hospitality 
prevails. Stern seamen unbend and hornpipes sound. The 
lower deck makes dry, “ grousing” jokes. It’s a jolly life. 
Oh to be a sailor !—on the stage. 

It would be pedantic to criticize—even closely to analyse— 
the new nautical farce. Does the audience laugh? It does. 
It laughs so loud and so long that the requisite speed, which 
is a part of true farcical technique, gets jammed and stuck. 
Laughter reduces the pace. For instance, there’s our aged 
friend from far-off pantomimes, a composite horse, stuffed 
with the human frames of Marine Somebody-or-Other and 
Major Somebody-Else. The horse enters to roars of laughter. 
It waggles its head or hindquarters. Roars and roars of 
laughter. I always loved that horse—always enjoyed seeing 
its tummy emitting cigarette smoke. It is irresistible. We 
laugh on... 

Symmetrically, stiffly, too, with all the wooden, unpliant 
rigidity of farcical repetition, do two young olticers click spy- 
glasses and look aft—or wherever it is; as two able seamen 
above them ply paint-brushes in decoration of the quarter- 
deck; as two young ladies, twins (and called just “ the 
twins,” whenever they appear), suddenly and inseparably 
pop in and out. 

These twins are perhaps a weakness—too much even for 
August; and Miss Mary Clare is undeniably sacrificed in 
the part of a chaperone who is always losing them. Also 
Mr. Clive Currie, who has a touch of fierce realism in his 
aspect and manner, and one of whose strong dramatic points 
is his snarling grin—he also is compelled to make himself 
a little too absurd in the part of a sycophantic M.P. who is 
vaguely inspecting the ship on an economy stunt, and per- 
tinaciously trying to get his pretty daughter married to a 
rich young man, until Mr. Basil Foster annexes her. This 
M.P., by the way, takes off his hat first to the Quarter-Deck, 
then to the name of the Peer whose son his daughter ought 
to have married. What a man! What a joke! 

But I have reserved the best bit and the real success of the 
evening for the end. 

This is Mr. A. W. Baskeomb’s performance as Able Seaman 
Pook, who is required to take part in the ship’s theatricals 
and does it by reciting Longfellow with half-closed eyes, so 
that none of his comrades in the audience may put him off. 
A real creation, this—a fine performance. And Mr. Roger 
Maxwell plays a bandmaster with such truth and sobriety 
that he risks throwing the play a little out of balance; but 
somehow dodges the peril, and makes us feel merely that, on 
board ship, a few people are getting on with their work, while 
the others give themselves up to fun and flirtation with the 


Jandlubbers. RicuarDd JENNINGS. 


Cinema 


Goop SHoomTina. 

Mosr of us have given up hoping that the American 
film industry will come to its senses. The next best thing 
is that it should come to somebody else’s; and this it has 
is ready, and even eager, to 
has been 


long shown signs that it 


do. For years Hollywood paying cheerfully 
through its nose for talent which the outside world 
has acclaimed. From successful London dramatists to 


winners of the Pulitzer Prize—-from Mr. van Druten to Mr. 
Dreiser—the cream of the culture of two continents has 
been skimmed: but only to turn sour in the oppressive 
atmosphere of Los Angeles. The intellectual Lilliputians 
of the studios have failed, almost always, to exploit the 
services of their imported Gullivers. 

Mr. Rouben Mamoulian, the young Armenian who directed 
City Streets (at the Plaza), is an exception to this rule. He 
is a recruit from the theatre, where he made a reputation 
with the New York Theatre Guild (London saw his pro- 
duction of Porgy). The first film he directed for the Para- 
mount Company—Applause-——was largely experimental and 
pleased only the discerning. Now City Streets establishes 
him as a commercial as well as an artistic success. It is 
the most exciting film seen in London this summer. I need 


—, 


not retail the plot. We all know, by now, how gangster 
behave ; and, like the Swiss Family Robinson, they have 
only to be characteristic to please. Sullice it to say thy 
the film is as thick with incident, as lurid, and as irresistibje % 
the cover of a Sexton Blake novelette. Mr. Mamoulian has 
wisely made his subtlety a saleable commodity. Like a 2004 
conjuror, he quickens our perceptions by including a fe, 
apparently obvious tricks in his repertoire. For instang. 
the pouncing shadow of a stuffed hawk cast on the wa 
above two lovers conveys menace crudely enough; but jt 
makes the audience alert for more casual hints by iMitiating 
them into his methods of suggestion. Mr. Gary Cooper 
personifies resource with his usual engaging truculence, anj 
Miss Sylvia Sidney is given, and takes, the opportunity ty 
act extremely well as the heroine. A very satisfactory film, 

Le Chemin de Paradis, at the Rialto, is an amusing ani 
original French film directed by Erich Pommer. The plo 
is slight and irrelevant ; it centres round three young men why 
are partners in a petrol station and rivals in love. M. Pomme, 
like M. Clair, has realised the value of fantastication, and~ 
again like M. Clair—he knows that extravagance, like any 
other component of an art, must have its conventions. Itisa 
pity that he has chosen as his own dramatic code that o 
musical comedy, though it becomes in his hands a wonder. 
fully fluid and acceptable medium. The trouble is that we can 
never be sure whether his intentions ‘towards this particular 
comic muse are strictly honourable—when she is his inspir 
ation, and when his butt. All that delightful inconsequence— 
those unjustifiable interludes of song and dance, those serried 
choruses, costumed and conjured up by nothing more than a 
antic sense of the appropriate—how much of that was parody, 
and how much the refinement of fantasy ? But, whatever the 
ratio, the film offers diversion with a rare and_ individual 
flavour and is very adequately acted, especially by Mis 
Lilian Harvey and M. René Lefebvre. 

Far be it from me to say a word against those Russian filns 
of which Eisenstein’s The Guvral Line (lately shown at the 
Academy) is a shining and splendid example. If their sincerity 
did not disarm, their artistry would overawe criticism. But— 
perhaps it is only the time of year—there are mo:nents when! 
find it harder to sit through them than I should like 
The sculptural dignity of those exquisitely photographed 
peasant faces still commands my respect and admiration; | 
am still vaguely moved by their steady, uncomprehending 
gaze, their slow, rare, and usually rather unaccountable 
smiles. Yet, though I know it to be irreverent, I cannot help 
remarking that, from what I have seen of it, the entire agrarian 
population of Russia appears to have been dropped on its 
head in childhood. Also it seems to me that the deus a 
machina business, when the god and the machine are one, ha 
been about played out. Rescue by tractor is beginning to pall 
However pressing the needs of a collective farm, the day i 
past when I could have cheered the advent of a reaper-ant: 
binder. But there is no denying the brilliance of Eisenstein’ 
work. Probably I do wrong to jest ; only I think we should 
all like to see the Russians tackle some new themes. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Correspondence 


A LeTrer From Moscow. 

[Lo the Ediior of the Sprctator.] 
Srr,—-Although a month has passed since Stalin’s speech o 
the immediate problems confronting Soviet industry and oF 
economic questions in general, there still seems to be some 
confusion abroad as to what his purpose was and what he 
really meant. Most people, it appears, retain the initial in- 
pression that he was making a move to the “ right,” a fresh F 
** deviation ” from Marxist principles, or as newspaper heat: 
lines in Great Britain and Germany condensed it, ‘ Stalin’ 
new NEP,” ‘* Red Dictator recants,” ‘*‘ Man of Steel bends.’ f 
Such interpretations are not only far too simple (for ‘ potilé > 
lectio difficilima’’ applies no less to Soviet polities than t 
classical criticism), but argues a lack of understanding of the} 
Bolshevik position to-day. When Lenin and his associate) 
seized power in 1917 they had a fairly well-defined theory, tht | 
Marxist doctrine, to work on, but no personal experience i! | 
government and no knowledge of how the theory would act !! 
practice. A study of contemporary evidence has convinced It F 





that they at first intended to apply their theories gradually, a 
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but were compelled by passive resistance, sabotage, and other 
forms of opposition, to undertake the process of socialization, 
or “nationalization, § as it was then alled, with brusque and 
headlong haste. In circumstances of national disorder bor- 
dering on chaos and in civil war an untried theory of govern- 
ment was applied empirically, with the natural result that 
experience introduced consequent alterations and additions 
to suit the needs of the moment, The most striking change 
was “ NEP” in the summer of °21, which the outer world 
immediately hailed as proof of Marxism’s failure, although 

Lenin always maintained it was only a temporary measure, 

secular pour mireur sauter, not an abandonment of the 

Socialist aim. In subsequent years, one might say up to the 

end of ’2%, three years after Lenin’s death, the system by 

which the Sovict State was governed became known as 

Leninism, that is, Marxist theory shaped and fitted by Lenin 

to meet the requirements of time, circumstance, and Russian 

psychology. In other words, Leninism equals Marxism plus 

ractice and expediency. , 

In the past four years, although Leninism has been main- 
tained as the official doctrine, it, too, has undergone modifica- 
tion, and the present system could be termed Stalinism were 
it not for the fact that Stalin himself strongly deprecates such 

qa use of his name, lays every stress on the maintenance of 
Leninism and corrected me personally when [I spoke of him as 
Lenin’s successor, asking me to say instead ‘ Lenin’s disciple, 
who is carrying on Lenin’s work.”’ The fact remains, however, 
that Stalin’s decision that socialism can and shall be estab- 
lished in one country, and its acceptance by the Communist 
Party, which really is the mainspring or generative cause of 
the Five Year Plan, has profoundly altered Soviet outlook and 
policy. Whatever one calls it, Leninism has changed as 
Marxism changed, and for the same reasons. Rigid as Bol- 
shevik doctrine appears, it, like Soviet policy, like everything 
indeed in this country, is still fluid. The lava looks like rock, 
but it is still hot and moving. . The essential feature of 
“Stalinism ” is this attempt to create an independent socialist 
state in a capitalist world, which Marx himself on one occasion 
described as a delusion, because, of course, Marx never con- 
templated the possibility of his social experiment being first 
tried in a country like Russia, which, it may be added, was 
not a state at all in the sense he meant it but a vast continent. 
Marx foresaw the proletarian revolution in a highly developed 
industrial State, whereas Russia in 1917 had an industrial 
proletariat of about a million workers——say, five million with 
their wives and families—in a population of a hundred and 
fifty millions. Which perhaps explains a point that has 
puzzled many people both abroad and in Russia, including 
some Communists, that is, why the industrial part of the 
Five Year Plan should be pushed with such feverish intensity 
despite incredible difficulties and the enormous burden upon 
the people that it involved. ‘* Surely,” many have asked, ** it 
would be easier and wiser to make haste more slowly, to build 
fewer factories that must be equipped with foreign material, 
whose payment requires export of food and other commodities 
so badly needed at home and indeed, during the last eighteen 
months, rouses so much animosity abroad by its effect on 
falling and over-glutted world markets ?” Yes, but factories 
demand and produce the mass of proletarian workers. Indus- 
trialization is dictated not only by desire for independence or 
even fear of War, but by the need, whether consciously realized 
or not, to create for the new Socialist State a true proletarian 
backbone, which hitherto was lacking, to stiffen the still indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of the peasant majority. 

Inevitably this headlong industrialization raised new 
problems, called for fresh adaptations of Marxist principles to 

ractice. Stalin knew that the two main foundations of 

arxist and Leninist doctrine, ‘‘ All Power to the Workers,” 
that is The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and the transfer 
of all national economy to the hands of the State, have been 
firmly established. On those two points he will not budge 
an inch ; they remain intact and intangible, twin bastions of 
Leninism. But when it comes to the actual process of in- 
dustrialization Stalin does not hesitate to follow his Teacher's 
advice, ** Learn from your enemies,” or “* Fight the capitalist 
demon with his own weapons.” If success requires an increase 
in incentive to engineers or any other section of the population, 
the Communist Party will not hesitate to offer it, provided 
always that the service it rewards is performed for the State. 
not for the individual, that is, is performed for Socialism not 
against it. ‘To achieve the end, the building of a strong, 
healthy, socialist State, any means are legitimate and good. 
Incidentally, it is worth remarking that all the “ reforms ” 
outlined in Stalin’s speech were adopted in principle by the 
Communist Party Congress a year earlier, and that he has 
simply dotted “i's” and crossed ‘ t’s” to insure their prac- 
tical application. 

Long before Lenin’s death, as soon indeed as the Bolsheviks 
realized their authority was secure, they were faced by four 
problems. First, to transform the numerically negligible and 
Comparatively loose Communist Party into a great national 


_ Organization held by iron discipline to implicit obedience 


from the lowest “cells” at the bottom to the Central Com- 
mittee at the top. Second, to make a strong Red Army out of 


the horde of untrained workers, deserters from the War fronts, 
and semi-bandit ** partizans.” Third, to create a big industry 
in an agricultural country, and to set it in a socialist frame. 
Fourth, to put the ignorant millions of individualist peasants 
into a similar socialist frame of united effort and production. 
Under Stalin’s leadership the first two problems have been 
solved, and it may be said to-day that the foundations of the 
remaining tasks have been laid and their framework shaped 
and fitted. But that is only a beginning. It remains to disci- 
pline, co-ordinate, and manage, the activities of the worker 
and peasant masses as the Communist Party and the Red 
Army have been disciplined and managed. In this country 
the science of management is almost unknown, not only 
because big scale mass production itself is a novelty, but 
because management of industry in the old days was largely 
conducted by foreigners. Yet it must be developed if Indus- 
trialization is to succeed. Which at first sight brings conflict 
with the Marxist theory that all workers are equal, that a 
horny hand is nobler than a white collar, or, if you like, that 
brawn is better than brains. If those were Marxist theories, 
which Bolsheviks would probably deny to-day, they won't 
work in modern big scale industry, as the Kremlin has come 
to find, and must in practice be abandoned. Social equality, 
class equality is one thing, just as the newly joined lieutenant 
is no less “* officer and gentleman” than his divisional com- 
mander, but equality of brains, experience and rank is quite 
another. Difference of rank is recognized and firmly marked 
in the Red Army and the hierarchic rule of the Communist 
Party, but rank based on merit and achievement, not on wealth 
or birth. It must be admitted in industry also, if industry is 
to succeed, and in socialized agriculture as well for that 
matter. Because it is a fundamental requirement of discipline, 
which is the ideai and watchword of the Russian socialist 
experiment, opposing to the alleged confusion and selfishness 
of capitalism the order of all for all and each in his right place. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your Moscow CorrESPONDENT, 
Moscow, August 4th, 1931. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Specrator,”’ August 20TH, 1831. 
STATE OF TRADE. 

Heavy commercial depression prevails throughout the manufac- 
turing districts of thé North, affecting, in a like degree, the woollen, 
linen, cotton, silk, and hardware branches of industry. 

SEIZURE OF SILKS. 

No less than 10,0007. worth of silks were seized a few days ago, 
for not having paid duty. The persons who had them are said to be 
merely agents of a great City house, and to be guaranteed against all 
loss. The case was noticed by Mr. Hunt, on Thursday, in Parlia- 
ment; when Mr. P. Thomson said, that Government were deter- 
mined to prosecute for the highest penalties. They will be swinging 
ones. 

HiGHLAND TOURISTS. 

An unusual number of strangers and tourists have, within the 
last eight or ten days, passed through Inverness, and are at present 
exploring the scenery of the Highlands. Amongst these, on Monday 
last, was a splendid French party, styled the Countess Marness, 
Count Ohigarty, and suite ; but the impression here, as elsewhere, 
was, that *‘ Countess Marness’”’ was but a travelling cognomen for 
the Duchess of Angouléme. Of sporting visitors, the attendance 
this season will be large, and their reward promises to be propor- 
tionate, for it is universally agreed that the game was never more 
abundant. 

AN EXPENSIVE MEAL. 

A tradesman’s son in St. Martin’s Lane, lately passing through 
Duke’s Court with a 5/. Bank note in his hand, began to play care- 
lessly with a goat belonging to the Mews, when the animal nibbled 
the note out of the lad’s hand, and swallowed it. 


Poetry 
The Pagan 


Oncr, on a burning August day 
Along the plain of France, 

I saw beside the poplared way 
A gypsy maiden dance. 


She had a hemlock in her hand, 

Her eyes were wild with wine ; 

And round her shoulders bare and tanned 
I saw a grass-snake twine. 


Too often now, eyes closed in prayer 
Among my Christian kind, 

I watch that serpent-goddess flare 
On the greensward of my mind. 


Ricuarp Cuurcw, 
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Country Life 


Tne Perrot Dracon. 

That covey of monsters, with the heads and necks of highly- 
coloured dragons, which we call petrol stations, are being 
attacked by an able and successful troop of St. Georges, whose 
headquarters are in Hampshire. They will never perhaps, 
like the Great Beast in the ‘‘ Faerie Queen,” be killed outright, 
but like him they are being scotched. As an addition to the 
technique of the battle Hampshire is giving this month a 
prize for the best design of an inoffensive, if not more positively 
attractive petrol station. This coincides with a fairly satis- 
factory advance in the southern counties in general. The 
local bodies have been using their legal powers to prohibit any 
stations that are an offence to the amenities of the place ; 
and yet more has been done by quiet suggestion, most of it 
originating with the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. It is not even yet realised locally how great are 
the legal powers ; but the knowledge should be widely spread 
by the recent proclamation by authorities at the Zoo against 
‘*‘ Jitter louts.”” After a short period of tuition, when boy 
scouts will go about among the crowds pointing out the evils 
of litter, the Society intend to prosecute offenders both at 
Whipsnade and Regent’s Park. The first case will deserve a 
magnificent Press. 

* * * * 

Commercial firms are giving both negative and positive 
help. Some of course, are sensitive to any interference with 
the freedom of advertisement. There are goods, it seems, for 
which hoardings in villages are necessary for the coping of the 
system; but even the more recalcitrant theoretically prefer 
what is beautiful before what is ugly. A lead has been given, 
on the more negative side, by Shell-Mex and on the positive 
side by Suttons and Prichards. These last have given seeds 
for roadside use ; and some of the beds of annuals cloaking 
the petrol stations have a definite splendour of their own, if 
sometimes the contrast with the paint of the pumps is, to 
say the least, crude. How many motorists have taken away 
a vivid memory of the Shirley poppies and cornflowers along 
the roadside just before entering Headington on the confines 
of Oxford? Incidentally this roadside garden is an example 
of the new popularity of beds of mixed annuals. The fashion 
has spread to the Continent ; and grows strong in France. 
The history of it is interesting. A seed firm gave packets of 
mixed annuals to the Grave Commission for use in the War 
cemeteries ; and they so flourished, and so pleased the many 
visitors that they repeated the designs in their own gardens. 

* * * * 


TricoLouR FLOWERS. 

The choice of flowers may have peculiar appropriateness. 
A certain colonel, who was also a fine classical scholar, showed 
me during the War a very beautiful little verse that he had 
written under inspiration of the flowers along the edge of the 
trench. I wonder if anyone has preserved a copy? He 
brought me, after the inspiration came upon him, a number 
of flowers to identify. They were miserable tumbled _ bits 
that had reposed for some while in the pockets of his tunic ; 
but the specimen of which he was most doubtful proved to 
be nothing rarer than a milfoil. This, with poppies and corn- 
flowers, made a tricolour; and on this theme the verse was 
built. Very much about the same date—so far as I remember 

an ardent collector for the Red Cross wrote to me for help 
in organizing the collection of seed from wild flowers in the 
War area to sell for the funds. On the same subject the 
Belgians found a suggestion of their national flag in the mass 
of yellow charlock and red poppy that grew beside the black 
of their burned buildings. This was a flourish set on that 
famous rhetorical figure: ‘* The gold of our spirit between 
the black of our ruins and the red of our blood.” 

* % Xf a 
BoMBARDED Crops. 

The bombardment of all our fields by wind and rain and 
hail of scarcely paralleled continuance or severity is all the worse 
because of the intrinsic excellence of the crops. In many 
parts of Canada cor. growing is only made possible because 
what rain there is falls by a happy ace’dent just at the date 


when the growing plant has imperative need of moisture, % 
in England this year the earlier rains did nothing but good i. 
all the lighter soils. Tall straw and full ears succeeded, The 
heavy hay crop and yet heavier clover are followed by Shain 
crops of no less weight. Alas ! Corruptio optimi pessima, The 
longer-strawed crops fell most completely to the onset, You 
might infer from the tangled confusion of some of them thy 
gigantic beasts had been gambolling about them, though her 
and there fields are to be seen of an almost uniform flatnes. 
no little upright patches advertise the collapse of their neigh. 
bours. Now the worst of the “ laid” crops, though in any 
case they will be costly to harvest, may be cut and bound 
and yield well, if the sun is kind. If not, the grain degeneraty 
at a great pace and may soon sprout in the ear. 
* * * * 





We have reached the crisis. The winter oats have bee 
reaped and stand in stook in order—how sarcastic a hope !— 
to dry and mature. Though all crops, especially the Spring. 
sown are late, the bulk of the grain is now approaching {ul 
ripeness. Another week of rain or, perhaps, even of sunlessne« 
would be altogether fatal. The weakness of British grain, 
even of Sir Rowland Biffen’s Yeoman IL., is that it contains to 
much moisture. If you hold in your hand what some farmers 
call the berries, the Canadian look almost diaphanous, an4 
very hard and strong. The British look more opaque anj 
soft. Flavour is all on the side of the home-grown and it js 
probably more wholesome ; but in a wet season the moisture 
contained in each grain is excessive, and the sheaves must he 
left in the open to mature for more days after the cutting, 
and there face the danger—this year it has looked like the 
certainty—of a further soaking. 

* * * * 

Even root crops and potatoes and hops are suffering from 
excess of rain. In all these as with grasses, clovers and grains 
growth has been beyond the normal, perhaps beyond 
remembered precedent on our lighter soils. But, after all 
the proper job of the leaf is to convert sunshine into food; 
and the leaves cannot make bricks without straw. It js 
rare to see so very few gaps in the root fields or to see potatoes 
bearing such a forest of green, and in the warmer intervals 
hops have grown at a fantastic speed. But sun brings health 
and quality. The sugar-beet will have less than its due per 
centage of sugar; and both potatoes and hops begin to play 
the host to a number of mould and fungus maladies, some of 
them more or less new to even the scientific grower. The 
only cure is sunshine ; and it must come soon in considerablt 
force, if the situation is to be saved. 

«*____ Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover.” 
* * * 2 
Fairurvuyt Brirps. 

Some correspondence has been published on the fidelity of 
birds to particular nesting sites ; and I suppose every owner ol 
a garden can quote examples from his own experience. | 
cannot compete with the multiplicity of examples given by 
some observers, but I have just one in my garden that may 
perhaps take a high place in the list of the faithful. A pair 
blue tits have built continuously in a slit between the wall— 
of old brick—and the wood-work of an upper window sine 
1916, and they may have been there long before that date. 
Now the blue tit is one of the shorter-lived birds and the nest 
in this home must be a family tradition. The crevice is 9 
narrow that it is not possible to investigate its depths, and 
year after year I have searched in vain for any sign that dirt 
or material is cleared out of the hole. What the state of the 
interior must be is ‘‘ a thing imagination boggles at,”’ but large 
and healthy families are reared in it without fail. Perhaps 
salvation lies'in the fact that it looks south and the sun is 4 
great cleanser. Another example within my own experience 
is of a hedge sparrow which built for three consecutive year 
within a few feet of the same place in a privet hedge close to the 
house, and for three years was victimized by a cuckoo. The 
mother bird must have thought it a rule of life that little 
mothers produce giant children. 


W. Beacn THomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.” —Ed. Specraror. } 


7 7 
“LA SECURITE” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

sr,—In a recent article the Paris Temps* proclaimed the 
fact that France required two kinds of security—one furnished 
by an overwhelming superiority to Germany in national 
armaments, the other provided by a satisfactory system of 
international guarantees, by which was meant an arrangement 
by which the armaments of every nation in Europe should be 
at the disposal of France if any disturbance of the existing 
situation were threatened. 

The French pride themselves upon a realistic outlook, 
In actual fact, where security is concerned, their outlook 
js quite fantastically naive in its simple and crude materialism : 
while it grossly exaggerates the value of all physical mechanism, 
it takes no account at all of the most elementary psychological 
realities. 

The two varieties of security to which the Temps referred 
are, of course, both solely dependent upon physical factors— 
aircraft, tanks, barbed wire, and so forth; they are, indeed, 
essentially one and the same, and they are based upon 


a one-sided and inadequate appreciation of historical 
science. 
Quite recent happenings illustrate the fallacy. All the 


armaments of the Triple Alliance could not preserve for 
Germany the annexed provinces Alsace and Lorraine for 
even fifty years. There is no valid reason for supposing 
that mechanical force will prove more successful in preserving 
for France and her allies the far more serious annexations 
and confiscations effected in 1919, 

Bismarck was enough of a realist to advise against the 
anmnexations of 1871. Clémenceau, fantastic in his defiance 
of all sane thinking, cast down the gauntlet to the nationalism 
oi Central Kurope, and while his work remains this outraged 
nationalism will daily seek to find some effective answer to 
his challenge. Obviously the security afforded by arma- 
ments is of limited scope and transient efficacy ; otherwise 
the arrangements of 1871 would not so soon have been dis- 
turbed by force. 

This reflection seems to have caused uneasiness in France ; 
as we so often hear, France is ‘afraid’ for her security, 
Yet still her statesmen ‘persist in limiting their horizon to 
the strictly material: ‘If steel shall fail us, then in gold, 
maybe, the secret of our security will be found.” ‘To 
Hitlerism the reply has been not, as in 1923, an invasion 
of the Ruhr, but a withdrawal of credit, the exploitation of 
every expedient of financial and economic pressure, the 
threat of national bankruptcy and individual starvation. 
German nationalism has winced beneath the lash of the 
French bankers, but its will is but steeled still further against 
submission. 

The psychical desire for a recourse to violence has grown 
in inverse proportion to the physical capacity for it. 

Are these spiritual armaments of national indignation, 
accumulating daily in Central Europe, in truth no menace 
to the security of France? This is the question one would 
put to French public opinion at this time. Can France 
afford to allow this process to continue ? Genuine security 
is determined not mechanicaily but morally and psycho- 
logically. 

There is a degree of security to which a nation is morally 
entitled, and a degree to which this moral title is scarcely to 
be accorded. 

Was Germany’s mora! right to Alsace-Lorraine such as to 
justify the security of these Alsatian frontiers? French 
nationalists will answer in the negative. 

The right of Poland and Czechoslovakia to independent 
national existence is not to be disputed; but there are 
frontiers and territorial possessions of Poland and the Little 





* August 2nd, 


Entente at the present time which have neither ethno- 
graphical nor geographical justification. They have no 
moral claim to any such security as we have seen fit to 
guarantee to the Franco-German frontier throuzh the Pac 

of Locarno, 

If France insists upon their inviolability, and resists all 
efforts at their revision by pacific means, she may well lose 
all her gains of recent years through this short-sighted policy 
of intransigence where her vital interests are not directly 
concerned. The Vistula Corridor, for example, is a perpetual 
menace to the security of Europe, and France is very ill- 
advised to dissociate her own interests from those of Europe 
as a whole, when she strives not only to preserve its existence 
but actually to increase its economic and strategical im- 
portance. 

The Corridor represents both the inspiration and the 
justification .of the German pocket-cruisers, and if France 
objects to them, this should prove an additional incentive 
to her to deal radically with their source. 

We may search in vain in the French Nationalist Press for 
any recognition of the psychological basis to all true security. 
The one-sided analysis of the problem indicated in the Temps 
may, perhaps, be corrected best through two quotations 
from another nationalistic organ, the Stahlhelm. These 
extracts supply so exactly the complement to the mechanical 
theory of security that they acquire significance. 

The first extract is dated June 29th, 1931: 

“What may be called ‘the German Danger’ lies in a sphero 
quite other than that of armaments. It consists in the fact that 
France has neither accredited nor responded to the German people’s 
honest desire for a chivalrous settlement, but, under the veil of fair 
words, has continued to pursue a policy of annihilation, accompanied 
by the attempt to discredit and to humiliate Germany. This 
policy is the least suitable method concsivable for tho attainmen’ 
of France’s security ; it constitutes for France the very real danger. 
It not only brings the other nations into opposition with France, 
but through its persistence it will finally produce in Germany, litt!» 
as we desire it, especially among the generation now growing up, & 
mood of hatred and despair that will have the result that if ever 
France has to go to waragainsté another nation, this nation will have 
at its disposal in Germany an army of volunteers numbering several 
million. This fact could prove for France’s opponents a factor of 
immense importance. 

Across the frontier a great deal is being said about the spiritual 
disarmament expected of Germany. This spiritual disarmament 
occurred at the end of the War, when every German desired nothing 
more ardently than a permanent p21¢c23, a chivalrous settlement 
with France in particular. We wanted an end of the thousand- 
year-old epoch of wars, and a peaceful development of our respective 
cultures, which, arising from the same foundation, supplement each 
other essentially, and ought to form the kernel to a cultural com- 
munity of Europe. 

. How bitterly we have been disappointed! .... 

Not in the piling up of armaments, not in the policy of provoca- 
ation and exasperation lies France’s Security, but in a real and 
honourable settlement with Germany, of which the essential pre- 
condition is the equitable revision of the Dictate of Versailles.” 


The second extract is dated July 5th, 1931; 


“Tt would have been very much in the interest of France and of 
her security if at Versailles her statesmen had vigorously opposecL 
any restriction upon Germany’s possibilities of development towards 
the East. The expansion of Germany’s interests, in accordance with 
her geographical and economical position, might then have been 
completely diverted from the West towards the East. We should 
have lived without frontier friction in friendly relations with the 
Poles, whom we had freed with German blood from the oppression 
of Tsarist Russia, and for whom, as for us, the maxim applies : 
‘The future lies in the East.’ As it is, the frontier definition has 
misled Poland into turning Westward instead of Eastward in her 
aspirations of expansion, and she is committing the same funda- 
mental error as the German nation has followed for the last thousand 
years i's. 

The security of Francs, ths idea which dominates every class 
and party in France, may only be achieved when the German 
nation is able to carry out the duty which its geographical position 
and its historical and economic development have imposed upon it.” 


To summarize these conclusions: if France desires genuine 
security, it is certain that she must pay the price of treaty 
revision. Is it not the duty of this country to persuade her 
of this fact ?—-I am, Sir, &c., R. G. WALMSLEY. 

Bronté, Mossley Mill, Liverpool. 
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ECONOMY AND DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.|] 
Sir,—The Economy Report has brought vividly before the 
country the need for a new outlook in financial affairs, and it 
is clear that in view, not only of the national but the inter- 
national crisis, a reorientation of the machinery of civilization 
is becoming essential. Instead of nationalist antagonism 
we need international co-operation, yet the Report makes 
little mention of the greatest source of unconstructive 
expenditure, viz., national armaments. Indeed, it considers 
that the attitude of the Government in stating that no further 
advance in the direction of diminution of armaments can be 
entertained till other nations do the same precludes their 
dealing with the matter. Considering the highly critical 
condition of national, as well as world, credit, surely the only 
sensible policy is to give a bold lead in the desired direction 
of financial stability by offering drastic reductions in our 
armaments. A heavily armed, starving world would indeed 
be a parody on the highest aspirations of mankind, and in 
the name of economy, to invoke no higher motive, let us 
turn our face jn the opposite direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Ruru Fry. 


EPISCOPAL GOVERNMENT 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The recent history of the Church of England seems 
to emphasize the need of something like collective Episcopal 
government. Such government is indeed natural to an 
Episcopally constituted Church. It does not imply the 
unrestricted authority of the Episcopate, even of the whole 
Episcopate. The judgements of the Episcopal Bench will 
naturally be laid before the Convocations of the Church and 
before the Church Assembly. Liberty, spiritual as well as 
political, is indeed the watchword of the Reformed Churches. 
No well-instructed Christian would wish, I think, to purchase 
peace or the appearance of peace at the cost of sacrificing 
liberty. But the Church of England lies too much open to 
the charge, which Mr. Rhodes was fond of bringing against 
her, that she has ‘no mind of her own.” The mind of the 
Church would naturally express itself, at least in the first 
instance, through the LEpiscopate. Collective Episcopal 
government does not mean that the Bishops will all agree ; 
but it does mean that they will subordinate their individual 
predilections to the spiritual benefit of the Church. There 
can be no government if doctrines and practices which are 
sanctioned or censured in one diocese are censured or sanc- 
tioned in another. But if the Bishops could arrive at a 
consentient ecclesiastical policy upon the main issues or 
some of the main issues which divide the Church to-day, 
they would show themselves to possess the capacity for that 
ecclesiastical statesmanship which would tend to save the 
Church from its present dangers. It is possible that some 
two or three Bishops would hold aloof from the general 
consensus of the Episcopate ; but, if so, they would gradually 
be discredited in the eyes of the Church, and the Church 
would gain the same Episcopal direction as she gained in 
regard to the Revised Book of Common Prayer. The Bishops 
would be recognized as governors or leaders of the Church ; 
and the clergy would, I think, be generally ready and willing 
to obey the collective voice of the Episcopate. It is little 
less than a calamity to the Church that Bishops, who are 
responsible for the government of the Church as a whole, 
should argue one against another by letters in the public 
Press. 

The Church of England occupies a unique position to-day, 
If I may speak of my experience in many parts of the world, 
no other Church enjoys so wide and deep a confidence, not 
only among Christians but among non-Christians. What 
other Church could have called together representatives of 
all the Christian Churches, except the Church of Rome, for 
such a ceremony as the enthronement of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in his Cathedral? Perhaps the highest 
achievement of the late Archbishop of Canterbury was his 
success in drawing the sundered Churches together. God 
grant that the Church may not be hampered in her world- 
wide ministry by any lack of strength or wisdom among 
her representatives at home !—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


—— ~ 
THE STERILIZATION BILL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrartor.| 

Sir,—I am too far from Blue Books to check Statistics, but 
I can recognize the figure of £8,148,752 on which Mr. J. R 
Kast bases his computation of the cost of dealing effective), 
with mental deficiency. This figure actually represent the 
total expenditure in 1929-30 on upkeep of County an 
Borough Mental Hospitals for patients suffering from Mental 
disorder and has, therefore, no relation to mental deficiency. 
The distinction between amentia and dementia is commonly 
misunderstood, but a careful perusal of Part I of the Menta, 
Deficiency Committee's report will make this clear. 

The total expenditure of £8,148,752 quoted represents , 
cost per head for maintenance of mental patients of aboy 
25s. a week and the cost of maintenance of mentally defectiy, 
persons in institutions is about the same. On this th 
correct basis the ultimate cost of maintaining the one hundrj 
thousand defectives requiring institutional accommodatin, 
would be £6,500,000 as against Mr. East's estimate ¢ 
£32,000,000. It is not proposed that the remaining ty 
hundred thousand should be maintained in _ institutioy 
(community care would be sufficient), so that it is not necessary 
to discuss the exaggerated figure of £96,000,000 or th 
arguments following. 

In reply to Mr. H. E. Turner, I can only reassert that the 
Committee’s report sums up definitely against. sterilization, 
(see the clear enumeration of the arguments on p. 89). His 
quotation wrested from the previous page—“ if it could kk 
proved that sterilization could be safely and profitably applied 
. .. the question of its adoption would no doubt deserye 
careful attention ’’—is the preamble to an admission that ther 
is no such conclusive evidence available. 

The letters of these two correspondents illustrate the 
danger of becoming captivated by what may be at first sight 
an attractive proposal without giving that careful consider. 
ation to all the evidence available necessary in order to form 
an unprejudiced opinion.—I am, Sir, &e.,  F. M. Avis, 

Ponton Caprice, Cap Ferrat, Gironde, France. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Srr,—I-should like, if I may, to correct ore statement in your 
admirable article on the Sterilization Bill. Your contributor 
observes that “ sterilization, like abortion, is, even when per. 
formed at the request of the subject, illegal.’ I was recently 
commissioned by the Eugenics Society to investigate the law 
as to sterilization and to produce a pamphlet upon it, and! 
have no doubt that your contributor’s summary of the lawis 
inaccurate. 

Abortion is specifically forbidden by s. 58 of the Offences 
Against the Person Act, whereas the most that can be said of 
sterilization is that performed by certain methods it might be 
an offence under one of the other sections of that Statute— 
sections intended against criminal acts of an entirely different 
character. It is also possible that sterilization might constitute 
an unlawful conspiracy to do an act mischievous to the public: 
but the general result of my investigations was that it is quite 
uncertain whether the sterilization of an adult is any crime a 
all. 

In point of fact the operation has been performed by private 
practitioners without any prosecution or threat of one: but the 


legal position is so obscure that the performance of the oper F 


| 


B “Er 


tion for eugenic reasons is not likely to be permitted to medical 

men employed by public authorities or institutions, so that in 

effect there is one law for the poor and another for the rich— 

I am, Sir, &c., Crcm, BINNEY. 
7 Kings Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


INCOME TAX FOR ALL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sin,—-Those who eall for a wider basis to the Income Tax do 8 
much more on moral grounds, and for the effect, than for the 
sake of the collection of an extra pound or two per head até 
quite uneconomic cost. 


The end may be perfectly easily served at no cost at all by : a 
2 > unti 


been 


giving all employees a stake in industry, as is done in Nef 


Zealand under the Companies Empowering Act, 192% 


Back this up by making taxation a direct charge against profits 7 
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- according to our present English laws, Schubert would have 
» had to have waited until fifty years after Goethe’s death (i.¢., 
- until 1872) before publication of his own setting would have 
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an appropriation of a share of them, and every man 
loyed in industry will bear a direct share of the 
country’s taxation. Legislation on thcse lines is urgently 
needed, and has long been advocated by men such as Mr. 
Wickham Steed on other and certainly no less important 
rounds.—1 am, Sir, &e., G. H. Torquit MAcLEov. 

31 Preston Avenue, Newport, Mon. 


ADVICE TO AN EDITOR 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
sir, —-Your correspondent W. R. C. (page 218) regrets 
that “ Fleet Street peers . . . waste space and meney on the 
autobiographies and opinions of murderers, crooks, actresses, 
footballers. . . .” 

Some time ago I asked an old Fleet Street friend exactly 
how these “ opinions ” were obtained, because, seid I, it was 
a matter of common knowledge that some of the persons 
airing their ‘* views ” in the popular Press were illiterate. 

“This is the way,” he replied. ‘“ It occurred to me the 
other day that the * opinion’ on a certain subject of a very 
prominent footballer would make a feature. As usual, I 
instructed a staff man to write what was necessary, a galley~ 
proof was pulled, and the writer was sent with it to the 
footballer. ‘The journalist read it over to him, and said, 
‘Please put your name to that.’ ‘But ’ow much?’ ‘* Shall 
we say ten pounds?’ ‘ Wot?’ blustered the sportsman, 
‘Wy, the So-and-so ’as give me a ’undred quid for the same 
thing!’ —I am, Sir, &c., A Country Enpivor. 


instead of 
and woman emp 
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MUSICAL SETTINGS OF POEMS: AN ABUSE 
OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW 
[fo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—May I call attention to what strikes me as an abuse of 
the Copyright Law, carrying with it considerable hardship 
to musical composers ? If a composer sets a poem (however 
small) to music, and the poem is copyright-—as, of course, all 
contemporary poetry is—he has to get permission to print 
the words with his music. Where the poem is the copyright 
of the author of it, this permission is generally readily granted ; 
but where—as is far more often the case—it belongs to the 
publisher, nearly always a “* fee * for these ** musical rights ” 
js exacted. It is quite absurd that it should be so; for 
whereas even a small song could hardly be published to sell 
at less than two shillings a copy, the poem is nearly always one 
of a number of others (say twenty, or perhaps a much greater 
number) in a volume obtainable at only a few shillings. It is 
therefore inconceivable that the publication of the poem with 
the music could do the slightest damage to the sale of the 
volume. On the contrary, it is likely, if anything, to increase 
it; for the song (since proper acknowledgement is always made, 
and the name of the publisher given) must obviously act as a 
sort of advertisement for the volume. 

But, bad as this abuse is, yet a worse remains behind, 
Although publishers feel compelled, apparently, by their 
“business conscience” to exact every farthing they think 
they can get from the wretched composer for the right to 
advertise their goods, yet occasionally their business per- 
spicacity seems utterly to failthem. In certain cases they have 
been known to sell the exclusive rights to set the words 
musically to some particular composer. ‘The effect of this is, 
of course, to block the way, absolutely, to any settings of the 
poem except just that one (which, by the way, may be a 
hopelessly inferior setting). 

One can see in a monent the full absurdity of this by con- 
sidering what the effect would have been on the musical life 
of Germany at the beginning of last century (when the song 
was flourishing there exceedingly). Schubert's setting of the 
“Erl King ” could not have been published because, forsooth, 


Some other composer might have published a setting previously. 


Ui 6 . : . ? 
The “ other setting” might have been an alleged * tune ” 


_ picked out by some wretched amateur with one finger on the 


piano and then handed over to some friend or professional 
musician to be fitted a vamped-up accompaniment. But no 
Once published it would hold the field; and, 


been possible ; and by that time there would have been a good 


chance that his MSS. would have been lost and forgotten. 
The same thing, of course, would have held true of countless 
other splendid songs of that time. In truth, had our present 
absurd copyright laws been in operation in Germany, these 
German songs could have been only the pale shadow of what 
they actually were. A good deal of the musical life of the 
country would have been stifled. 

Fortunately, the remedy for these two abuses is simple 
and plain. Let the law be altered so as to make it impossible 
(1) for any holder of the copyright of the words to charge a 
composer more than a nominal fee (of, say, two-and-sixpence) 
for use of the words in connexion with a musical setting (unless 
he can prove that the use of the words in this way is likely to 
do harm to his own right—the onus of proof to be upon 
himself). Also (2) let the exclusive rights to use of words in 
connexion with a musical setting be done away with altogether. 
Our present absurd state of the copyright law in relation to 
musie—not only in this but in other matters—is due, of 
course, very largely to the fact that musical interests have 
been almost entirely unrepresented in Parliament. But 
surely there are two or three members of the House of Commons 
who might be sufficiently interested to introduce a measure 
to put this particular matter right. One might think that, 
if it were properly explained, such a measure would be carried, 
not merely unanimously, but by acclamation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. R. C, 





R.S.P.C.A. AND HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—In your issue of July 25th Major J. C. Darling opposes 
the R.S.P.C.A. Bill now before Parliament to make deer- 
hunting illegal, with the argument that it is more humane 
to hunt than to shoot deer. 

In support of this theory he writes: “*... I have seen a 
buck . . . with a foot torn clean off cover three miles with 
hounds close at him before they caught him. . . .” I should 
like to ask Major Darling how the foot came to be torn clean 
off; surely no gun used for shooting deer—even if fired at 
extremely close range by a bad shot—could cause such an 
injury. Was it caused by what he would have us betieve 
to be the more humane method of hunting ? 

I have never heard the suggestion put forward that deer- 
stalkers should be accompanied by a pack of hounds in order 
to complete the destruction of any wounded deer which may 
escape. A wounded animal if left to itself often recovers ; 
if severely wounded it dies. So why should its end be made as 
unhappy as possible by its being hunted to death?—I am, 
Sir, &c., K. L. DE BunseEN. 

Fenil sur Vevey, Switzerland. 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Lorp KNutsrorD REMEMBRANCE FUND. 

I hope that the Commiteee of the London Hospital will 
not be accused of making Lord Knutsford’s death the pretext 
of an appeal for funds. <A letter has been received at the 
hospital enclosing a donation of £1,000, and urging that a 
fund in remembrance should be started. This is but one 
instance of a very general desire. The Committee have 
therefore decided to open a Lord Knutsford Remembrance 
Fund. There were, at the moment of his death, certain 
very necessary additions and improvements on which he 
had set his heart, and to which he had contributed generously, 
but which he did not live to see completed. It is proposed 
to devote gifts sent in remembrance to the completion of 
these objectives, which include a new massage and electrical 
department, new stores, additional maternity beds and main- 
tenance, and a hostel for students. Will all who wish to 
honour the name and work of a very great man please send 
their contributions to the Treasurer, London Hospital, E. 1?— 
Epwarp V. MANN, ‘Treasurer, London Hospital, White- 
chapel, E. 1. 

KinG Epwanrp’s Hospirat. 

The Propaganda Committee of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London have arranged for a series of lectures in 
aid of the fund, a programme of which may be obtained 
trom the Secretary, G.P.O. Box 4654, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 

Turor’s Wire. 

Those interested in Throp’s wife and her * thrangness ” 
will find au entertaining account of them in Tales of the 
Ridings, by F. W. Moorman (late Professor of English 
Language, Leeds University), published by Elkin Mathews. 
We. eS. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the. judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is sot 
Prizes may be divided at tha 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 19 (set by “Dvat.”) 
A Prize of £3 3s. is offered for a Dinner Menu, written 
in not less than twelve, and not more than twenty, lines 
of English rhymed verse. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 24th, 


1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of September 5th. 


Competition No. 20 (Set by “ Scavavay.”) 


A Prize of £8 8s. is offered for an Epitaph on a Meteor- 
ologist in not more than 200 words of verse or prose. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 31st, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
September 12th. 


The result of Competition No. 18 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 17 


(Report AND AwarD By “ DUGLI.”’) 
A prize of £3 3s. was offered for a story, supposed to be 
told in twelve one shilling telegrams. Competitors might 
give their stories a title and could use twenty explanatory 
words, which could be used at any point in the sequence of 
telegrams but were not to form part of the telegrams them- 
selves. 

A few competitors forgot that the name and address of 
the person to whom it is sent has to be included in the twelve 
words of a shilling telegram. But on the whole competitors 
have faithfully kept within the rules of this rather difficult 
competition. 

Perhaps it was too difficult. Certainly none of the entries 
reached a high standard. 'Too many people tried to condense 
the plot of a full length novel into their twelve telegrams. 
There were a number of detective stories, complete with 
sinister villain, lovely lady in distress and amateur sleuth; 
and cryptic messages flew to and from Scotland Yard. C. W. 
Hodges and Walter Ashley were the best in this class. A 
good many stories centred round visits to the seaside. Some 
ended with drownings and some with wedding congratulations. 
One, by Mrs. C. M. Wilson, successfully included both a 
rescue and a wedding. One heroine was lost on a walking 
tour. (I hope it was only the need of saving a word that 
made the author describe this expedition as “ hiking ”’ ?) 

Nannie Goat, whose entry is written out on Post Office 
telegram forms, has the ingenious idea of retelling the story 
of Little Red Riding Hood as “ How he lied to her Grand- 
mother.’”> An anonymous entry describes how a telegram 
from Hollywood reached the wrong Mr. Ed. Wallace. in 
London. 

The best entries are those that tell the least complicated 
stories. The following, in addition to those already mentioned, 
deserve to be Highly Commended—Besta ; Celtico ; Damon ; 
Jerrard Tickell. 

The prize of £3 3s. is awarded to Miss Rosa Vine, Mill 
Meadow, Burley, New Forest. 

THE WINNING STORY. 
THE Potty my Pouitics, 
By Miss Rosa Vine. 
(1) 
9.17 a.m. Qualmsley. June 24, 1931. 
Lady Prowdhed Torifold. 
Regret impossible speak meeting to-morrow retiring ill-health. 
Pappirr. 
(2 
(Telegraphic message, as_ telephone) 
Merriman ‘* Clublife > London. 

Paul Padditt retired procure good speaker immediately. 

Aunt AUGUSTA, 
(3) 


(Same telegram, as delivered) 
10.3a.m. Torifold. June 24th, 1931. 
Merriman Clublife London. 
Poll parrot required procure good speaker immediately. 
Aunt AUGUSTA. 


London. June 24th, 1931. 
Prowdhed Torifold. 
Bird arriving morning African talks well sound political views. 
ARCHIE 


5.46 p.m. 


(5) 
6.19 p.m. Torifold. June 24, 1931. 
Secretary Conservative Association Snugborouzh eloquays 
speaker to-morrow Mr. Bird from Africa. PRowpanp, 
(6) 
11.36 a.m. Torifold. June 25th, 1931. 


Merriman Clublife London. 
Received parrot idiotic joke unpardonable impertinence, 
Aunt Avousty, 
(7) 


11.39 a.m. Torifold. June 25th, 1931. 
Skinner Solicitor Writsworth. 
Wish make new will disinheriting Archibald. 
AvuGustTa Prowopugp, 
(8) 


(From Lady Prowdhed’s secretary) 
11.42 a.m. Torifold. June 25th, 1931. 
Merriman Clublife London. 
Mecting to-day no speaker aunt furious try pacify. 


(9) 
12.12 p.m. London. June 25th, 1931. 
Smiler care Prowdhed Torifold. 
Motoring down full speed Polly the goods. 


(10) 
(From local Reporter.) 
2.57 p.m. Torifold. June 25th, 1931. 
Echo Snugborough. 
Conservative meeting unprecedented situation speaker absen 
feathered substitute parrot politician. 


Trix, 


ARCHIE, 


(11) 
(Ditto) 
4.19 p.m. Torifold. June 25th, 1931. 
Echo Snugborough. 
Unparalleled success Polly shouts vote for tariff raforn 


vociferous cheers. 


(Romantic interlude) 





(12) 
Weddyns-End Herts. August 5th, 1931. 
Prowdhed Torifold. 
Thanks for kind congratulations and handsome present. 
ARCHIE AND TRIXIE, 


4.26 p.m. 


A HIGHLY COMMENDED ENTRY. 
How It’s Done 


Ed. Wallace London. 
State terms six months’ stay Hollywood six scenarios. 


SKUNZXY, 
Skunzxy Hollywood. 
Virst class fare return £500 each film, WALLACE. 
Ed. Wallace London. 
Why the razzberry ? Serious offer £16,000 retainer. 
SKUNZXY, 


Skunzxy Hollywood. 
Well if you insist accept contract at your figure thanks. 
WALLACE, 
Ed. Wallace London. 
Can you leave September de luxe accommodation pencillel 
Majestic. SKUNZXY, 
Skunzxy Hollywood. 
Suits admirably have arranged obtain release present job. 
WALLACE. 
Ed. Wallace London. ! 
Intend film ‘ Coat of Arms” as ‘“ Secret Passion.’ 
SKUNZXY. 


What job ? 


Skunzxy Hollywood. 
Cannot adapt another man’s work prefer write own scena=i0s. 
WALLACE, 

Ed. Wallace London. 


Understood you never pirated or used ghosts. SKUNZXY. 


Skunzxy Hollywood. 
I'm not Edgar but Ed. Q. Wallace author “ Eric’s Chums.” 


Ed. Wallace London. § 
Okay propose picturize ** Eric’s Chums ” as “ Passionate Youth. 
SKUNZXY, 
Skunzxy Hollywood. 


Sailing second class Majestic September, WaALiack, 
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“The Finny Subject of the Sea” 


4 History of Fishes. By J. R. Norman. (Benn. 28s.) 
an the Third Fisherman in Pericles threw out the query, 

«Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea,” he was 
** Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat 
up the little ones.”. Which is true to an extent 5 but Mr. 
Norman has a much more comprehensive answer to give to the 
question than that. ‘To questions, indeed, he, as a Keeper 
in the Zoological Department of the British Museum, is very 
well used, and he mentions how in the course of his work 
he is bombarded by the enquiring public with interrogatories 
like “ How fast does a fish swim? How many fishes are 
there in the sea? Where did fishes first come from? 
To what age does the average fish live? Can a fish 
think, or feel pain? (a favourite query from the angler '). 
What is Rock Salmon?” (which on page 385 he tells us 
is the Cat-fish, though in Scotland the Coal-fish is sometimes 
so known). It is in the hope of satisfying this more or less 
intelligent curiosity, and generally of expounding “ each 
secret fishy hope or fear,” and of illustrating every facet of 
fish life and development, that he has written his almost 
omniscient and wholly fascinating book. The work of a 
seientifie expert and therefore dependable in every particular, it 
is written in a style so devoid of technical terms that it comes well 
within the scope of that vague creature known as the general 
rader and of every lover of wild life. Instruction there is 
here in fullest measure but never tediously obtruded, and 
also a very special charm of description which sets out for us 
not only “the finny subject of the sea,” but the history of 
fresh-water fishes as well. 

What is a fish? A Whale is not a fish, for he has vestigial 
hairs on his muzzle, his lady suckles her young and clasps 
them lovingly with a flipper, the bones of which almost 
exactly resemble the human hand. Mr. Norman defines a 
fish “as a vertebrate adapted for a purely aquatic life, 
propelling and balancing itself by means of fins, and obtaining 
oxygen from the water for breathing purposes by means of 
gills.’ In the matter of locomotion most people will be 
surprised to hear (a little contrary perhaps to the definition just 
given) that the fins are auxiliary merely, and not the fish’s 
principal locomotory resource. The swift-darting Mackerel 
“depends almost entirely on body movements,” which are 
operated by myomeres or muscle-masses arranged in pairs 
and running along either side of the body. Both he and other 
fish are also assisted ‘* by the action of jets of water expelled 
from the gill-openings.”” The Mackerel does not twist his 
tail like the screw of a steamer; indeed, with him, as with 
other fishes, ‘‘ the part played by the tail in producing a 
forward thrust is far less important than was previously 
supposed.” Then comes the question, much debated by 
anglers, “‘ Can fish hear?” The answer given by the author 
is“ that the sense of hearing, if developed at all, is far from 


acute, and may be largely confined to the perception of 
disturbances in the water.” (The late Hely Hutchinson 
Almond, the famous Head-Master of Loretto School, used 
to throw large stones into a salmon-pool if the fish were at 
all dour about rising; they at all events must have been 
fully conscious of * disturbances in the water.) And so 
Mr. Norman goes on telling us all about fish-economy, 
breeding, migration and development, laying always special 
stress on the evolutionary aspect of fish-life, how that both 
their bodies and habits have been modified to suit their 
surroundings or predilections. Thus flatfish, like the turbot, 
start life as ordinary round fish—with an eye on each side 
of the head. But the turbot, who likes to lie flat on the 
sea-floor, modifies one of its sides into what seems like a 
white belly, colours the other side to look like shingle, and 
shifts both eyes to the top of his head. The author hopes 
that his book may be found “a storehouse of facts.” It is, 
indeed, and Mr. Norman is the happiest possible exhibitor 
of his specimens. 

A storehouse, too, of fish-oddities, that would almost be 
unbelievable were it not that science vouches for every one, 
There are those who have had the misfortune to get their 
fingers into a pike’s mouth, but the pike cannot begin even 
to compare with the South American piraya, a shoal of 
which ferocious litile fish has been known to kill and com- 
pletely tear the flesh off a horse and his rider. There are 
several sorts of fishes which can give a disabling electric 
shock ; many, like the common Weever of British seas, whose 
poisonous spines can inflict a dangerous wound ; one species 
of fish swims upside down and another standing on its tail, 
The Barracuda with dagger-like teeth herds shoals of other 
fishes into the shallows, and keeps them there ready for his 
next meal. The Archer-fish, which feeds on flies, brings its 
prey down by squirting a mouthful of water on it as it hovers 
over the surface. Our British Tench, as is well known, spends 
the winter buried in mud, which is at all events wet, but the 
African Lungfish can exist in dry mud, into which it creeps 
while wet and in which it hollows out a kind of cocoon oiled 
by a secretion of its own slime. One could go on indefinitely 
detailing the curiosities described in this absorbingly interesting 
book, but the inexorable limitations of space forbid more 
than to say that it ends with chapters on fishes in relation 
tc human economy, and on fish-myths and legends—that of 
the sea-serpent among them. Mr. Norman does not exclude 
the possibility of the existence of such a creature, but notes 
also the possibilities of alcoholic vision. Meantime the 
Ribbon-fish, which may grow to more than fifty feet in 
length, ought to be good enough for us. 

The book is made additionally valuable by the admirably 
explanatory illustrations of Lieut.-Colonel W. P. C. Tenison, 

M. J. C. M. 


Unemployment 


ee of Unemployment. By Douglas Knoop. (Mecmillan. 
8. 6d.) 

Unemployment Problems in the United States. By H. B. 

Butler. (P. 8S. King. 2s. 6d.) 

As everyone knows, economists, when it comes to giving 
practical advice, seldom agree. If we ask them how to end 
the depression or our unemployment, they deafen us with 
a din of contradictory counsels ; except a few who sit back 
comfortably in their professorial armchairs and admonish 
us to await quietly ‘‘ the inevitable upturn of a normal 
business cycle.” If we ask one of them what it was that 
brought about our present condition he will mention, more 
or less perfunctorily, the multitude of contributory causes of 
our economic ill-health, but assoon as we suggest the possibility 
of doing something about it, he will produce a bottle of his 
favourite cure-all. (It will probably be Epsom salts, for at the 
moment ** reducing ”’ is the fashion.) 

Professor Knoop, in his book on Britain’s chronic post-War 
unemployment, avoids this error. Each contributory factor 
1s carefully discussed and given due weight in the analysis. 
The whole treatment, while brief, is essentially profound. 


In contrast to those who talk rather glibly about the necessity 
of reducing wages and relieving industry of the burden of 
taxation, he is careful, whatever his final conclusions, to 
examine all aspects of this very complicated problem. He 
is sufficiently a realist not to sit back and generalize about a 
theoretical economic system which, like some complicated 
automatic machine, would be capable of working through a 
series of blind but self-adjusting movements and presenting 
us, “in the long run,” with a maximum of material welfare. 
(Of what use would such an economic machine be, if it had 
let us die or had disrupted the social and political machinery 
in the meantime ?) Professor Knoop gives due consideration 
to those short-run effects of our actions and inaction which 
are not only more immediately important, but often actually 
more permanently significant, than the so-called long-run 
effects. He points out, for example, that one of the difficulties 
which would arise under a managed currency is that, when 
prices begin to fall, the fall, far from stimulating demand, 
temporarily discourages buying ; so that a slight contraction 
of the currency, designed to check over-expansion, might well 
precipitate a slump. But when he comes to examine the 
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remedies which have been proposed for unemployment, 
Professor Knoop does not altogether escape the charge of 
forgetting the arguments he has himself advanced in his 
diagnosis. This is the least satisfactory part of an otherwise 
excellent book, which is recommended to every intelligent 
reader. 

While most economists pay lip-service to the multiplicity 
of causes which bring about unemployment, and some, like 
Professor Knoop, subject them to a serious analysis, Mr. 
Butler, of the International Labour Office, goes one better. 
In his brilliant study of unemployment problems in the 
United States he not only gives a balanced account of the 
many factors which contribute to unemployment ; he does 
something much more valuable, by presenting them in such 
a way as to bring out the interactions of these factors. He 
shows us not merely a multiplicity of independent causes, 
but an integrated complex of tendencies, no one of which 
can be profitably considered except in relation to the others. 
It follows that the steps which should be taken to reduce 
unemployment and hasten the end of the slump must be a 
definite programme of logically connected remedies, and not 
merely a number of ad hoc attempts to deal with isolated 
aspects. 

If one cause of unemployment may be regarded as more 
fundamental than the others, it is the fact that the world 
has failed to make the necessary adjustments to the enormous 
increase in productivity achieved, in the United States 
especially, by mechanization and the technique of management. 
It is the failure to make these adjustments which has produced 
the present concurrence of poverty and plenty. The scale 
on which the machine has replaced human labour in the 
U.S.A. during the last six or eight years is probably quite 
inadequately realized in Great Britain: machines have 
reduced the number of men required in various industrial 
processes in such proportions (cited at random) as 128 to 2, 
40 to 1, 14 to 2, and 44 to 8, while in agriculture the *‘ combine ” 
harvester does with two men what previously employed six 
or seven men and as many of the now old-fashioned * binders.” 
While wage rates in the States have been comparatively 
high, they have by no means kept pace with the production 
of those commodities which rank as “ necessities,” and the 
American industrial system was able to dispose of its output 
only by practically giving it away to foreign countries by 
means of investment abroad. It is the attempt to recall this 
‘** investment ”? which has contributed to the recent financial 
instability of certain European countries. 


© 


**'The success of mass production depends upon the distri- 
bution of the national income being such as to permit mass 
consumption.” But during the revolutionary increase in 
production which took place in the United States after the 
War, the relative share of the working classes in the product 
actually diminished, and it is, of course, among the working 
classes that the mass production of necessities has to seek 
its principal outlet. The pace of technical progress was too 
fast for the more slowiy adaptive processes of the wage 
structure. This had inevitably a bad effect upon employment. 
In the twenty years of more measured progress up to about 
1920, such adjustments had taken place as enabled employ- 
ment to increase with comparable rapidity ; but since then, 
with output per head increasing about seventeen times as 
fast as in the earlier period, employment, even before the 
slump in 1929, actually diminished. 

Before such a force for change the industrial system as it 
exists at present is almost powerless to make the necessary 
adjustments. Wage reductions on a scale drastic enough to 
prevent the introduction of these labour-saving devices are 
quite out of the question. As Mr. Butler suggests, mechanical 
efficiency appears to have reached, in America, an uneconomic 
point. The pace of progress has been too fast. Mass 
production without mass consumption is futile, and the need 
for a redistribution of purchasing power, so as to enable 
consumers to carry off the bounty of the machine, and at the 
same time, by diminishing saving, to slow down investment 
in productive equipment, cries aloud from the pages of 
Mr. Butler’s study. At the same time we may ask ourselves 
if mankind could not well sacrifice some of this embarrassing 
plethora of material wealth and turn a greater part of its 
thought and activity to culture, recreation and “living.” 


—. 
Even more than high wages, we should introduce sh 
hours. The Smilesean virtues, developed by nature 4 
overcome the niggardliness of nature, are no longer appropri 
in our world of want and glut. In the U.S.A., at least they 
have become almost harmful. ‘ 

The question as to what is the moral of all this for 
Britain comes inevitably into the English reader's Tin, 
Unless we adopt methods of industrial efficiency similar 
the American, we obviously cannot compete with them 
any market on equal terms. If we allow them to gg 
efficient factories in this country our workers will find empl, 
ment, but our industrialists, unless they imitate them, yi 
not be able to compete with them even in a protected home 
market. And whether we mechanize and rationalize Oursely 
or allow the Americans to do it for us, we shall only addy 
the flood of ‘* unconsumable ”? commodities. 

What is the way out? Must we embark upon a “ity 
England” economic policy ? Whether we do or not, it, 
obviously our duty and interest to support, with all o 
prestige and power, the international organization at Gene, 
in its efforts to grade up the standard of life of the world; 
workers and reduce their hours of work. Mr. Butler's bog 
and Mr. Loveday’s Britain and World Trade, are suffice 
in themselves to demonstrate that Geneva sees the econoni: 
world more realistically than most of the national expert 
and the world would be ill-advised to spurn its guidance, 

FREDERICK Browy, 


The Fugitive Bolsheviks 


The Fugitive Bolsheviks. By Eleméer Malyusz. (Grant Richany 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue political émigré who joins hands with a foreign county 
in order to alter conditions in his own inevitably incurs amon 
his fellow-countrymen a hatred far more bitter than thy 
bestowed on the foreigner, who is regarded as a natu 
enemy. As at the same time his activities are usually ofa 
obscure and subterraneous nature, it is extraordinarily 
difficult to get a just appreciation of them. His new alls 
preserve a discreet silence ; his enemies produce lurid “ ey. 
lations,” but from lack of reliable information, accuracy 
usually sacrificed to sensationalism. This is a pity, since the 
part played by such émigrés, particularly in Central Europ, 
is an interesting and often a very important one, especially a 
the present time, when the great political changes and violent 
social upheavals which followed the World War have produced 
an unparalleled number of political refugees. 

Professor Malyusz, of Szeged University, has undertake 
the difficult task of describing the activities of the Socialis 
and Communist refugees who fled from Hungary in 199. 
They had ruled that country for about eight months—som 
of the most difficult and unhappy months which Hungary has 
ever known—before being expelled by the Roumanian Amy 
and the representatives of the previous social order who, th 
writer should in fairness have pointed out, had themselya 
been ” in a foreign Jand and were indebted inw 


** fugitives ’ 
small degree to foreign help for their restoration. Th 
** fugitive Bolsheviks,” under which comprehensive title the 
writer includes a very mixed band of Bolsheviks, Soci 
Democrats and Liberals, took refuge, some in Vienna, which 
sympathized very warmly with the movement of the Leftin 
Hungary: some in Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia, whic 
hoped, by exploiting the social question in Hungary, ti 
enlarge still further their frontiers at her expense: some it 
Russia, at that time still confident of effecting a world rew 
lution. There followed a confused and sensational perid 
during which first one, then another of these allies seemed ti 
hold out hope of restoring the émigrés to Hungary, and they 
took part in many adventures : Communist conspiracies, 3 
commercial boycott of Hungary, the establishment, unde 
Yugoslav protection, of an independent republic in the dis 
trict of Baranya, in Southern Hungary. These are little 
known chapters of modern history which were well wort 
recording, and make the dark story an interesting one enout 
at times. One hope after another, however, proved fruitles 
The new régime in Hungary gave evidence of its stability; 
her neighbours grew tired of adventure, and the émigrés to-di) 
have lost most of their importance. 

It is possibly true that the time has now come when a Col 
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rehensive account of their activities might be written. Un- 
ately, Professor Malyusz’ book cannot truly be said to 
justify that pretension. It covers, indeed, most of the more 
important subject-matter, and its author has had one great 
advantage Over his predecessors in history: the émigrés o 
1919 were incredibly voluble, and much of their work was 
eonducted by means of newspaper propaganda. Material is 
thus not lacking. But this book is not history ; it is invective. 
The newspaper extracts are not chosen with a view to showing 


fortun 


| what the émigrés did and how they behaved ; they are chosen 


in order to prove how badly they could behave. A more sober 
tone, combined in places with rather less credulity, would have 
made the book much more effective, as well as a great deal 
more readable. As it is, the account makes heavy going 
indeed, and those parts in which the author abandons narra- 
tive in favour of psychological theorizing practically defy 
reading. The unnamed translator has had a difficult task, 
but while with a little skill he might have greatly improved 
on the German version, he has, in fact, only made bad worse. 
In many passages his English is so extraordinary as to make 
one doubt whether he is writing his native language at all. 
This is a good pudding spoiled in the making. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


The Hoojibahs Again 


The Hoojibahs and Mr. Robinson. By Esther Boumphrey. 


(Oxford University Press. 5s.) 

Some things, as journalists say, defy description, and Hoojibahs 
are particularly defiant little beings. It is as absurd to 
attempt a description of them as to give a word-portrait of a 
Dodo or Psammead. 'To misquote Mr. Miine, ** Hoojibah is a 
Hoojibah word, meaning Hoojibah.” The creatures can fly, 
though they don’t like this to be known because it is their 
ambition to be just like human beings. They have haphazard 
appearances because—** they begin in a very curious fashion ; 
they just come up in the night every now and then—rather 
like mushrooms, and as it comes up, each Hoojibah decides on 
its profession and grows to what it considers will be the most 
convenient shape.”” When we, and Mr. Robinson, are intro- 
duced to the Hoojibahs, some of them are wearing a few 
straggly feathers, grown because they have been in the air, 
though not on the wing ‘(nothing so common !) for quite a long 
time. 

The second chapter of the book contains a short history of 
Mr. Robinson, a muddled little man who, convinced by a film 
of Robinson Crusoe that he is the real Robinson, seeks out a 
desert island for himself, and takes up his life where the film 
eft it off. He lives peacefully on the island till he is interrupted 
by a vast flight of Hoojibahs, led by their Mayor. Naturally, 
since Mr. Robinson’s ** round polished face ” is shining in the 
darkness, they mistake him for the moon, and alight ; and he, 
since he is pure Robinson, mistakes them for cannibals. 
There follows a terrific settling in. ‘The Hoojibahs, with their 
Army (one soul), ‘‘ who had only just enough courage, and that 
of not very good quality, for himself,” their Scientist, Poet, 
Policeman, Villain, a Giant, grown tall for birds’-nesting 
purposes, and No. 55, who is so wildly feathered that Mr. 
Robinson uses her as a parrot, make life very full for the poor 
little islander. 

There is no space here to enlarge upon the plot; it is 
enough to say that the story follows the very best island 


traditions, that there are foot-prints in the sand, and that there 


is very nearly cannibalism, caused by Mr. Robinson who 
“knows his George Washington ” too thoroughly to allow him 
to deceive the Hoojibahs over the question of what cannibals 
eat. 

It is tempting to reveal the identity of Mr. Robinson, which 
is discovered fairly soon by the villain, to tell of the dreadful 
day when the island yawned so violently that it split itself, to 
give details of Hoojibah house-building and to describe the 
queer goings-on of the invisible Hoojibah, but readers must 
explore the enchanting island for themselves. 

Sequels are rarely successful, but this second book about the 
Hoojibahs is even better than the first, and even fuller of the 
spontaneous nonsense that has so rarely enlivened nurseries 
since the days of Carroll. Many of the inconsequences of Mr. 


Robinson, particularly his “ Any time I’m passing I hope 
you'll drop out,” should become family sayings, for the book 
is likely to be a household, and not only a nursery, volume. 
Miss A. H. Watson’s exuberant pictures of Hoojibahs are 
exactly right. BarsBaRA Euryuan Topp. 


The Problems of Life 


Life : Outlines of General Biology. By Sir J. Arthur Thomson 
and Patrick Geddes. 2 Vols. (Williams and Norgate. £3 3s.) 

A Short History of Biology. By Charles Singer. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s.) 

Human Heredity. By Erwin Baur, Eugen Fischer and Fritz 
Lenz. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and 
Unwin. 30s.) 

Sir Artuur THOMSON and Professor Geddes are perhaps the 

only scientific writers of whom we can truthfully say what 

Johnson said of Goldsmith—* He is now writing a Natural 

History and will make it as entertaining as a Persian Tale.” 

The cheery optimism and lambent humour of the one—the 

shrewd wisdom and wide sociological studies of the other— 

combine with a vast knowledge of all forms of life to make 

a book of unrivalled interest as well as of immense authority. 

They modestly speak of their magnum opus as but preliminary 

to the * Encyclopaedia Biologica ” of the future. But nothing 

beyond these packed, thoughtful and entertaining volumes 
an be needed by the ““common-sense person” (for whom the 
authors acknowledge themselves to have a great respect) 
to enable him to understand all that modern biological science 
has to say about the fundamental problems of life. There 
jis much in them, of course, which will mainly appeal to the 
student and be discussed by the specialist—notably, for 
instance, the authors’ well-known though not yet universally 
accepted Metabolic Theory of Sex and their conception of the 

Cell-Cycle. But it is with the attitude of the “ general 

reader ” that we are naturally concerned in these untechnical 

pages. For him or her no more fascinating and valuable 
survey of Natural History—in the widest sense of the word 

—has yet been published in English, or so far as we know in 

any language. 

To give any idea of the wealth of knowledge, of illustration 
and of suggestion contained in these volumes is quite impossible 
within the limits at our disposal. Our aim is to send readers 
to the book itself, and we are confident of earning their grati- 
tude. Perhaps those who are a little doubtful of tackling 
what is so obviously an oeuvre de longue haleine may be advised 
to go straight to the great chapter on “ Biology in its Wider 
Aspects,” towards the end of the work, in which the authors 
lead us from the primal Book of Nature, on which they have 
drawn so fully in the earlier pages, through the practical 
applications of biological discovery to our wealth, health 
and well-being, to its bearings upon the wider problems 
of human ethics, education and social organization. It 
would hardly be going too far to say of Professor Geddes 
what Mazzini once said of Ruskin—that he has “ the most 
analytic mind in Europe.” Many of his familiar lemmata 
make their first appearance for the general reader in these 
pages, and they are as permanently valuable as they are 
immediately interesting. It is, however, unfair, even if 
possible, to dissociate his part in the book from that of the 
colleague with whom he has worked and thought in a unique 
partnership—almost a form of symbiosis—for more than 
forty years. Their analysis of the major problems of human 
life and society in terms of the eternal triad of organism, 
function and environment, reinforced after Le Play by the 
other triad of folk, place and work, is a masterly piece of work 
of the kind which is vitally seminal for the future. 

Having thus got into the spirit of the book, the genera] 
reader will be well advised, like the ram in the fable, to begin 
at the beginning and work his way right through this mag- 
nificent panorama of a thousand million years of evolution. 
** Work” is hardly the right word, for the whole book, with 
the exception of a very few technical pages, is extremely 
easy reading, thanks to the lucid methods and happy vein 
of illustration adopted by the authors. They begin with 
what used to be called generally “ natural history,” but 
now has specialized under the harder name of ecology into 
an account of the plants and animals which inhabit the 


earth, An admirably clear and simple chapter on physiology 
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leads up to one on reproduction and sex, in which the special 
views of the authors are clearly stated and emphasized. A 
most amusing chapter on the relations of mind to body, 
as illustrated by animal behaviour, and one on organic form 
prepare the way for a full and explicit account of the problems 
of evolution, culminating in man himself. The incidental 
remarks on the status of woman, considered biologically, 
form one of the most illuminating discourses on that very 
urgent question which we have seen. Then at last we come 
back to the great chapter already mentioned, which can 
now be read again with fuller comprehension, and the book 
ends with an inspiring application of the facts and views 
already stated to the elaboration of a theory of life on the 
neovitalistic plane. ‘‘ Organic life is based on mechanism 
but transcends it... . There are trends in organic evolution 
which are in line with what man at his best has always 
regarded as best. Nature is not against us, but for us.” 

Dr. Singer's Short History of Biology is a learned piece of 
work on lines similar to those of his history of medicine. 
It is not a mere catalogue of names and dates—as such 
books are too apt to become—but aims successfully at giving 
“a critical ‘survey of the historical development of biological 
problems.” The language is simple and the treatment 
non-technical. Dr. Singer begins with the medical school 
of Cos, which arose about two thousand five hundred years 
ago—-the earliest scientific institution which has left any 
written record of itself, though we should like to know where 
Homer's army surgeons studied. From the Greeks he brings 
us rapidly through the Middle Ages to the dawn of modern 
science, with the invention of the microscope, and down to 
Darwin. In the last half of the book he devotes a separate 
chapter to the history of the seven biological problems which 
are outstanding to-day—the cell doctrine, vital activity, 
relations between bodily functions, biogenesis, embryology, 
sex and heredity. These chapters are clear, concise and 
jnstructive. 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul have given us a most excellent translation 
of the third edition of a well-known German treatise on 
heredity in man. Dr. Baur sketches the general theory of 
variation and heredity, Dr. Fischer describes the racial 
differences in mankind, and Dr. Lenz writes on inherited 
diseases, on methods, and on the inheritance of intellectual 
gifts. These last chapters are the most interesting to the 
general reader; but the book was well worth translating 
for the student also. It may be noted in passing that 
telegony, which Thomson and Geddes admit as_ possible, 
though not proved, is set down by Dr. Lenz as a mere super- 
stition, This should be a great comfort to breeders. 


Innocence and Crime 

Trial of Dr. Smethurst. Edited by Dr. L. A. Parry. (Hodge & 
Co. 10s. 6d.) 

The Trial of William Henry Podmore. Edited by the 
Hon. H. Fletcher-Moulton and Mr. W. Lloyd Woodland. 
(Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

The Dreyfus Affair. By Jacques Kayser. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Harry Honce, editor of the “ Notabie British Trials ”’ 
series, rightly sees that an immense service can be done to the 
cause of medical jurisprudence and criminological study by 
publishing detailed accounts of famous criminal cases. ‘To do 
so must be, both for him and other editors, to a great extent 
a labour of love, for the research and expense involved in re- 
producing these grim stories can only be inadequately recom- 
pensed by the sale of the books. Of the fifty-three volumes 
that have already appeared in this series, surely few or none 
can for varied interest, both medical and forensic, surpass the 
Jatest of them, the Trial of Dr. Smethurst. Here is a case of 
the shadiest of doctors, who in 1859 was sentenced to death 
for poisoning his paramour, Isabella Bankes, whom he had 
also bigamously married. No poison was ever traced home 
to the possession of the prisoner, and, though ten medical wit- 
nesses were in favour of a verdict for poisoning, seven testified 
that the woman’s death was due to disease complicated by 
early stages of pregnancy. The convict had a motive (monc- 
tary) for murdering his victim and equally a motive for keeping 
her alive. 


On the delivery of the verdict and sentence public opinion 
The Times was full of letters ques- 


was powerfully stirred. 


Sea> are ——=—=2 


tioning the justice of the decision. Thirty leading doctors ani 
twenty-nine eminent barristers petitioned the Crown 
Smethurst’s favour, while Dr. Taylor, a principal Witness fu 
the prosecution and the author of a still well-known Manty| 
of medical jurisprudence, acknowledged at the trial that hy 
had made a complete mistake in discovering arsenic jn Some 
medicine given to the dead woman, though he had swom t) 
the presence of the poison in the preliminary investigatio, 
before the magistrate. The medical Press Senerally wer 
emphatic that, though the prisoner was probably guilty, by 
was certainly not proved so. The convict in Horsemonge 
gaol was actually listening to the carpenters hammering on his 
gallows, when the Home Secretary, overruling the finding at 
the jury and the opinion of the judge who tried the Case 
leferred the whole matter to a medical arbitrator. The fina) 
result was that Smethurst was granted a free pardon, an 
though, as an eminent judge subsequently observed, «, 
pardon was no more a certificate of innocence than a veri, 
of not guilty,” he had the effrontery to put in a claim fy 
compensation from the Crown. On the grant of the pardon 
he was re-arrested and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
for bigamy with Isabella Bankes, who two days before he 
death had made a will in the fellow’s favour. The judicig 
farce or tragedy of errors winds up with Smethurst’s succeedizy 
against the relatives of the dead woman in proving her will 
the will of a person whom he had been sentenced to death fo: 
having murdered. ‘hus crime as well as virtue carries jt 
own reward. , 

Not so thrilling or so full of the play of human passion js; 
vase Which, as the Southampton garage murder, is one of 
recent memory. Podmore, a criminal from his youth up, ‘ 
(according to the theory of the Crown) detected cheating, anj 
in a sudden storm of fury and fear strikes down his detecto,, 
A commonplace enough story and hardly worth retelling, by 
for the fact that it shows up some good houndwork on the par 
of the police on a scent ten weeks stale, and emphasizes ong 
more the deadliness of circumstantial evidence—* the evideng 
(in the words of the L.C.J.) of accumulated circumstances al 
pointing in one direction ”’—for it was largely the silent 
testimony of two dirty seraps of paper that hanged the 
prisoner. The case also raises interesting points as to the 
admissibility of certain evidence. Ought mutilated and mud 
scribbled-over documents, which could not be tested by 
cross-examination, to have been admitted as valid evidence 
against the accused man? Ought the Crown to hay 
brought into the box some of the lowest criminal scum wh 
had been fellow-inmates with Podmore in gaol, so that the 
should repeat against him certain incriminating convers- 
tions which had passed between them? The editors of thi 
Trial advance the criticism that the Crown should not hav 
produced ‘testimony which a@ priori is so little worthy i 
credence.” 

From individual we pass to a national crime—to the Dreyfus 
ase, Which the recent publication of the Schwartzkoppe 
Papers seems to have conjured into temporary regeness 
People of middle age do not need to have the twisted ani 
sordid story retold to them, but the present generation wil 
be interested to read how almost a whole nation could, ft 
supposedly political reasons unite in hounding down ané 
savagely punishing a wholly innocent man, who could oaly 
be made to appear guilty by the burking of public inquin 
and by the coldblooded lying and forgery of high-placel 
soldiers and politicians. ‘The whole satanic affair is a study 
in national psychology and also in race-hatred, for Dreyf 
was a Jew and therefore, to patriotically diseased eyes, 
potential Judas. It is a story of which France is thoroughly 
ashamed, and a nephew of the unfortunate and _ innocett 
victim has every right to vindicate once more in detail, partly 
historical and partly imaginary, the honour of his uncles 
name. 
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ae Two Books on Ast 
itness for pyelyn Cheston. By Charles Cheston. (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 
N Many} ine Art. (The Studio. Wrappers 7s. 6d., cloth 10s. 6d.) 
l that he a. CHARLES CuEstTon’s finely written and_ beautifully 
CN some vroduced memorial volume to his wife is so modest and so 
SWom ty Saad an achievement that the fullest admiration is 
estigatio, pe led. I only hope that some day it will be possible 
ally Wer j Dns a cheaper edition without, alas! the magnificence 
guilty, be of 3 reproductions, but still one that would be accessible 
Semonger to a larger public than the present volume is ever likely to 
ng on his reach. The book is a fitting pendant to the recent memorial 
Inding of exhibition of Evelyn Cheston’s paintings and drawings at 
the cay, the Gallery of the Royat Society of Painters in Water-Colour. 
The fing Throughout the pages of this brilliant little biography of 
don, anj an artist who never received due recognition during her 
ved, “, iifetime, the reader will fail to find one false note, one passage 
a Verdic that insists too much on the inessential. It is the portrait 
aim te of a remarkable and rarely fine character. From the days 
pardon when she shared the painting prize of the Slade School with 
Sonment Mr, Augustus John until her final, almost complete, blindness, 
fore he fF he scarcely knew a day free from illness and yet she let 
Judi nothing mar her enthusiasm for her work or shadow the 
ceeding car calmness of her nature. Her fellow members of the 
eT will New English Art Club—Tonks, Russell, Wilson Steer and 
leath fn others—recognized the quality of her work and yet she sold 
ries is By picture only at rare intervals and remained unknown 
Bite except to a small circle of the informed. Her husband could 
‘008i HF carcely have desired a nobler monument than this super- 
One of & atively fine book. 
h Up, is Fine Art—the spring number of the Studio—-should prove 
Ing, and Ht) be an invaluable asset to the student and collector if 
letecto it becomes, as is indicated, a yearly publication. It is, 
ing, but certainly in this country, the first serious attempt to produce 
the par an international record and reference file of contemporary 
es Ont B and past painting, drawing and sculpture, as well as of sales 
Videne and special exhibitions. Besides special articles the editor, 
nces all Br, Geoffrey Holme, has provided for a long-felt want by the 
e silett F introduction of outline catalogues of the works of contem- 
red. the porary artists which are at present uncatalogued systematic- 
to the ally. In the present issue there are articles on Persian 
dmuci F pyinting, British Sporting Artists, the Van Gogh Exhibition 
ted by & at Amsterdam, Modern British Painting and the Modern 
videne: French School, as well as an excellent summary of the events 
> have BF of the year in the world of art. 
im. who Davip FINCHAM. 
at they 
. ” 

Nversi- 
of this Fiction 
rt have 
thy d Substance and Shadow 

The Forge. By T. S. Stribling. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Jreyfu: A Mistress of the Terror. By Hans Flesch. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
koppei Seven Days’ Darkness. By Gunnar Gunnarsson. (Allen and 
enesis Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
od ani Tue novel which has for its background a well-known period 
on wil & in history offers its author both advantages and difficulties. 
ld, fr § Surprise is virtually denied him, for the outcome of the main 
n ani — events he describes is already known. Many of his characters 
d only F must toe the line of recorded fact. He may use whitewash or 
nquin § pitch, but we already know something of the surface to which 
place fF he applies it. These limitations drive many serious writers to 
study § interpretation, rather than presentation; and that is why 
rey § novels of this kind are as a rule romantic tushery, or 
yes, 4 argumentative studies of period and character. 
ugh) fF Mr. Stribling’s story of the American Civil War belongs to 
cent f Neither school. It studies conflict in relation to one particular 
partly fF family and community, and presents a series of connected inci- 
nclesf dents without * interpretation” or comment. Yet I cannot 

at the moment recall a modern novel in which events so 
—=f inevitably force their interpretation on the reader. The instant 

lesson of the book, what pitiful fools men are, is qualified and 
sdf humanized by the unspoken sympathy with which their 
adi passions are recorded. The struggle, seen now after sixty 

years, was idiotic but unavoidable. Mr. Stribling shows it to 

us as the result not of idiocy but of opposed integrities. Pap 

Vaiden flogging George was as much in the grip of his environ- 
-l J ment as George who ran away from him, as any of the 
—=f characters in this book or in the war it chronicles. One sentence 





lights, in a flash of irony, the state into which these people’s 
faith and prejudice have led them. Marcia, held prisoner 
under sentence of death, is rescued by Mr. Maldebranch. 


Wait a minute while I finish 
He strode towards the prostrate form 


““*Step outside, out of the light. 
killing this damned deserter.’ 
of Dilliehay. 

**She grabbed his arm. 


*** Let him alone! He’s sorry! You're not God!’ ” 


Those last three words might still be written up on every wall 
In times of conflict. Many of Mr. Stribling’s characters are 
practical theologians: their God speaks not only from their 
lips but their revolvers. Others, like Ponny and poor Gracie, 
are merely the passive victims of confused thinking. 

This book is too full and too rich to summarize. It is a 
notable performance, untiring, alive with incident, and saving 
a stroke for the very end. Mr. Stribling has a fine record for 
vigorous writing. The Forge will extend his reputation : and 
the streaks of simplicity with which its insight is varied—as if 
the author became suddenly fifteen years younger—add to its 
appeal. ** Appeal”? may seem an inadequate word for so big a 
book: yet, despite the weighty matters with which it deals, 
The Forge remains primarily likeable rather than impressive. 

Herr Flesch has also an historical theme, the career of 
Anne-Joséphe Théroigne, the peasant girl who became 
favourite mistress to the Cousin of France. I wish I knew 
whether it was invention or a desire for accuracy which is 
to blame for this story’s: lack of direction. Anne-Josephe’s 
career is done film-wise, swiftly, but not always vividly. 
The main effect is mere phantasmagoria. It is typical of 
Herr Flesch’s methods that he gives us an elaborate description, 
with unpleasant physical details, of a character who dies 
at the outset and has nothing to do with the story. His model 
Herr Feuchtwanger ; but there is a world 
of difference, and the difference is not in Herr Flesch’s favour. 
His story picks up somewhat as it goes along, but it is always 
relapsing into filmland. 


is obvious enough 


““* 4m I ugly? Am I old and ugly?’ 
red mouth.” 


hisses Anne-Jos¢phe’s 


Long before this point most readers will be even less interested 
in the question than was Suleau at the point of death. 
Once, in some northern fastness, a voleano erupted, causing 
Seven Days’ Darkness. Clouds of grey ash fell upon Grimur 
Ellidagrimur and Karl Bogason and Fru Vigdis and Pall 
Kinarsson and Petur Olafsson and Bjérn Sigurdsson and a 
great many other inhabitants of Reykjavik, whose joys and 
sorrows, to judge by their conversation, were not as ours. 
The ash covers everything. People start dying quite early in 
the book, and by the end those who are not dead are in 
madhouses. At least, that is the impression I received from 
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groping among the ashes. Some people may like this story ; 
but, as the characters seemed to me less men and women than 
a set of neurotic tortoises (save for an occasional giimpse 
through the ash at some deathbed or other), I cannot assess 
it in the ordinary way. L. A. G. STRONG. 


New Novels 


YOUNG DIANA. By Margaret Ironside. (Philip Earle. 
7s. 6d.)—Diana Hotspur is proud of her family, though 
it is difficult to see why, for her mother is cold and 
unsympathetic, her father almost a maniac and two of 
her brothers utterly horrible. She goes to Spain as a 
governess to some most uncongenial and loathsome 
people, but stays for a year out of loyalty to her family. 
Half of the book describes her adventures abroad. The 
second half tells of her attempts to collect evidence to 
save her brother who has been accused of murder. One 
expects the book to finish with the verdict, but the 
author does not appear to know when to stop and 
concludes with three chapters about the War. Regarded 
purely as a story the novel has interest, but in places 
the writing descends to the level of a fourth form essayist. 


AFTERNOON MEN. By Anthony Powell. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d.)—As far as,a book describing a series of modern 
parties can be interesting, Afternoon Men is successful. 
But it is nothing more than its brilliant title leads the 
reader to expect. Ernest Hemingway has made some- 
thing good of this rather futile subject in Fiesta, but 
then he managed to get beneath the surface of this 
pleasure-loving, frivolous-minded, cocktail-drinking set. 
Of course, people are not at their best after two or three 
cocktails, and their conversation is not exactly brilliant. 
Mr. Powell’s clear, easy style makes an unpalatabie 
subject bearable. Afternoon Men is a competently 
written first novel. 


THE SANDS OF WINDEE. By Arthur W. Upfield. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—A quietly written detective 
story of the Australian bush with an attractive half- 
caste detective, ably assisted by thought-readers and by 
ants. 
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A Book for Book-lovers 


A Student’s Manual of 
Bibliography 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE, F.S.A., F.L.A. 
(Secretary of the British Museum) 
This is the first of the Library Association Series of Library 
Manuals edited by W. E. Doubleday, Hon. F.L.A. 
“It contains, in small space and in beautiful form, 
exactly the kind of information needed by one who... 
desires to know something about books as material 
existences, and not merely as ideas.”—News Chronicle. 


With Illustrations and Paper Samples. 12s. 6d. 





Modern Civilization on Trial 


By C. DELISLE BURNS. “Mr. Delisle Burns has 
both sense and vision.”—Week-End Review. 10s. 6d. 


Greece and the Greek Refugees 


By CHARLES B. EDDY. “An instructive record of 
a great achievement.”—Spectator. 12s. 6d. 
| Individualism—Old and New 


By JOHN DEWEY. “The value of the book is in its 
challenge to ‘intellectuals’.”—Daily Telegraph. 6s. 





40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





























lie 
Current Literature 


Tue stories of the daring and tactful Englishmen wh 

opened up our trade with the Hast have often bens fry 
from the time of Hakluyt and Purchas, but they _ 
bear re-telling. In Eastward Ho ! (Lane, 12s. 6d.) Mr Fa 
R. Dulles deals competently and attractively With fire 
the pioneers. First comes Richard Chancellor, who wb 
to Archangel in 1553, visited Moscow and helped to 4 

the Muscovy Company. Next there is that resolute tra 

and adroit diplomatist, Anthony Jenkinson, who weet 
Ivan’s confidence and penetrated into Central Agia z 
Persia. he third is James Lancaster, who sailed to wi 
in 1591 and commanded the East India Company's fy, 
ship ten years later. The fourth is William Adams, Why 
sailing in a Dutch vessel by way of the Straits of : 
reached Japan in 1599, settled there and married a Japaney 
girl. The last is Sir Thomas Roe, King James’s ambeade 
to the Mogul Jahangir. The narratives are clear and gpi) ; 
and are illustrated with some good reproductions of «ij 
prints. 

* * * * 


The Lambeth Conference has occasioned much talk, many 
pamphlets, and at least one piece of literature; Mr, 7 ¢ 
Eliot’s Thoughts after Lambeth (Faber and Faber, 1s,), Thos. 
Anglicans who felt that the Conference Report was opeg ; 
attack from more than one angle, and were unwillingly amu 
of its general lack of distinction, will perhaps reconsider th, 
views in the light of his vigorous but discriminating champion, 
ship. They might ponder with much benefit his obseryatio, 
that “ if England is ever to be in any appreciable degree ey. 
verted to Christianity it can only be through the Church 9 
England” and cease to apply to their religion the British habj 
of cheapening home-grown goods. Mr. Eliot reminds us thy 
at best a report embodying the common findings of three hyp. 
dred various Bishops can only, as it were, represent the mini 
of the Church at neap-tide. It is inevitable that they shou 
** on pooling their views on the most momentous matters con, 
out with a certain proportion of nonsense.” But should we g¢ 
a better result from an encyclical letter giving the 
conclusions on similar themes of Mr. Wells, Mr. Shaw an 
Mr. Russell? The body of his essay consists in a three-point 
meditation on those sections of the Report dealing with th 
** not very remunerative subject of Youth,”’ with reunion an 
episcopacy, and (unwillingly but inevitably) with the notorious 
Resolution 15. In discussing the rather fatuous outpouring 
of the Bishops on Youth, Mr. Eliot observes that “ * Youth; 
or the better part of it, is more likely to come to a difficult 





religion than to an easy one”; and adds a sentence which, in 

its compact wisdom, should be written on every teacher 

heart: ‘* Thought, study, mortification, sacrifice : it is suc 

notions as these that should be impressed upon the young,” 
* * * % 


If there is anyone more annoying than the man who, 
with Pangloss, finds that everything is for the best, it is the 
person who carries a perpetual “ chip on his shoulder,” who 
is the victim of a chronic “ grouch.” The Rev. Father Rop, 
author of Forgotten England (Heath Cranton, 4s. 6d.), is that 
sort of person. He describes landscape delightfully. He ha 
an eye for architecture and an ear for verse. He ought tok 
a pleasant companion for “ walks in English byways” o 
‘*by the waters of Wye.” But his eighteen essays, which 
would otherwise be so agreeable, are marred by his constatt 
girding at everything Protestant and modern. If you dont 
believe what he believes, you are “* smugly insane.” Anyon 
who builds a factory is a ‘ghoul of progress” and causs 
** industrial torment.’? He cannot even like the village “ pub’ 
He thinks longingly of ‘‘ the country auberge or osteria i 
Catholic lands.” Now this is the mere pedantry of faith 
We have our faults like all the rest. But to tell us we have los 
our souls, our love of beauty, our joy of life, because we d 
not accept Papal supremacy and have our trousers made 
hand-looms is evidence of deficient humour. Also it would k 
interesting to learn how a priest who worships God as creatot 
and director of the world can reconcile that with bitter ani 
abusive dissatisfaction at the way the world goes. 

* % * * 

The Little Entente, by John O. Crane (Macmillan, $2.50), ist 
good apology, and does not profess to be anything more. 1 
author in his introduction describes it as an “* interpretive (si 
study ” of the subject. It suffers somewhat from its unustil 
arrangement, the order of chapters being dictated by the sub 
ject, and not by chronology, and from one bad omission ; the 
dependence of the Little Entente upon French support, and 
French influence upon its policy, are scarcely mention 
at all. In this respect Mr. Crane excrcises a greater restraill 
than is practised in the countries themselves. His book & 
however, a simple and mainly accurate, if biased account, 
and he is substantially right in saying that the importane 
of the Little Entente is political rather than economic 
military. 

(Continued on page 254.) 
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) A 
GOOD STORY 


What makes a good story? It must have a 
living interest and a human touch. It must be 
crisply told in language that is clear and simple. 
Various other elements may be desired—pathos, 
heroism, beauty, wonder. Beyond this, to be 
the best of stories it should point to and suggest 
nobility of character. , 


There is one Book which fulfils all these require- 
ments—it is the Bible. 


At Home the Bible Society supplies the Bible 
to Schools and Churches at the cheapest possible 
“prices, usually under cost. 


| Abroad the Bible Society has supplied some part 
| of the same Book of the best stories in over 640 
| languages. 

| That the world may read its greatest good 
| story, will you help? 


| 
| Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 





146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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BY 
M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


The Nature 
of Belief 


Large Cr. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
DEAN INGE writes :—*“.. . 


tual treat in the company of a thinker of 


an intellec- 


highly trained and lucid intelligence, a 
scholar who has read all the more impor- 
tant modern beoks, a logician who never 
it is masterly. I 
can find no flaw in the reasoning . . . it 


reasons fallaciously .. . 


is a sort of new Grammar of Assent.” 


"Os 


SHEED & WARD 
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Twenty-eight people in the United States, observe the 
authors of Fire (Putnam, -15s.), perish — in ~-fires- every 
day. If these twenty-eight died of what ‘‘ the doctors call 
psitacossis ’’ [sic], there would be a terrific upheaval, but 
tire-fatalities seem to leave America undisturbed. The 
book is then an attempt to train people, by precept and 
awful example, in fire-conduct and to urge on house-owners 
the installation of anti-fire appliances. In. these respects 
its advice need not apply to America alone. To drive the 
lesson home many moving stories of fire catastrophes are 
related, and as Mr. Thomas F. Dougherty, who collaborates 
with Mr. Paul W. Kearney on the book, is Assistant Chief 
of the New York Fire Department, he has a large fund of 
experience on which to draw. It is interesting to hear that 
** London has only one outbreak for every four in New York ” 
and that ‘“‘ the loss (in London) -is one-eighth the average 


damage here.” 
* * * * 


Modern Germanies, by Cicely Hamilton (Dent, 7s. 6d.), is 
a book which needed writing. _Mrs. Hamilton is able to 
compare what she has seen in Germany on her recent visits 
with what was before the War as well as with conditions 
in other countries. She is particularly struck with the 
effect of the new régime in Germany on the younger genera- 
tion, with “the cult of the bare”’ and of simplicity which 
springs partly from poverty, and with the technique of the 
modern German theatre. The chapter on the theatre is, 
indeed, the best in the book, though much of the rest, 
especially the pressure-of poverty upon the German middle 
classes and students, is unknown to the general public in 
England and should be known to them. It is possible that, 
had each chapter been slightly shorter, Mrs. Hamilton would 
have conveyed her effects better, but in that case we should 
have lost many charming incidents and wise reflections, 
which we could ill spare. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Spv.crator, 99 Gower Sireei, W.C.1.] 


The Tourist in India 


Ir is a curious fact that in his own cyes no man, or at any 
rate no Englishman, is ever a tourist. He prefers to be 
regarded as a traveller. The distinction, of course, is a 
snobbish one. But it is an amiable form of snobbery, and, 
like so many variations of the same perversion, it is based 
upon an instinet which is true and healthy enough. . For the 
tourist, whatever the dictionary may say of him, is an 
insensitive being who is transported around the world like 
merchandise, in ships and trains and motor-cars, without 
effort on his part and almost without choice. He puts 
himself in another's hands, and he buys his experience as he 
buys his groceries, across'a counter. The traveller, too, 
must use ships and motor-cars. He, too, must buy his 
tickets across a counter. But he does not look for under- 
standing there. He must absorb it through his eyes and 
ears, and distil his experience in the silent workings of his 
mind. The traveller, in short, is an artist in a tourist world 
of mass-production. 

In these days, however, the opportunities for travel become 
more rare; and as the globe contracts beneath the pressure 
of the all-inclusive tour it is increasingly difficult to withstand 
its subtle temptations. It is so easy, so simple and so secure. 
Life is short ; so much the better if the trivial drudgery of 
travel can be shelved. And, after all, a tourist in method, 
may one not yet be a traveller in spirit ? 

In India, at least, such a thing is possible. There, certainly 
one can have the best of both worlds. <A six weeks’ tour in 
India can be undertaken as lightheartedly as a Mediterranean 
cruise. Distances are great, but trains are as comfortable, as 
commodious and as safe as elsewhere ; and one’s ticket is no 
more expensive. Throughout the Continent one can rely 
upon clean accommodation, healthy food, excellent service 
and, in the cold weather, an equable climate. When he has 
provided himself with blankets and sheets and a sufliciency 
of warm clothing the cold weather visitor is free of respon- 
sibility for his tour. The planning of its irksome details he 
ean safely leave to his travel agent. And he can trust his 
Indian servant as he would the purser of the ‘ Gigantic’ 
itself to see to it that the plan is duly executed. 

Mechanicaliy the Indian tour goes smoothly enough. 
Intellectually it is an adventure. It is easy to see India. It 
is impossible. having seen, to escape from thought. The 


towers and gleaming domes of Bombay rear thenisélves 
slowly above the unperturbed horizon, as beautiful as Naples, 
as surprising, after the torpid aridity of Aden, as New York. 
The great black hull slides easily and imperceytibly up to 


——.. 


the quay, where pigmy figures wave and _ beckon. 
passengers throng the rails. The tourist casts a last pi AL 
glance around his stateroom, counts again his suitcases 
feels for the letter of credit in his pocket. He descends 1 
gangway and he finds himself in a new, an ancient rs be 
disturbing world. mi 

A first contact with the East brings inevitably a senge oft 
insignificance, or at least of the provincialism, of Weg . 
civilization. The tourist is suddenly brought face to es 
with the fact that the earth is very largely peopled by } - 
beings in every way different from himself, with ‘differ 
thoughts, different emotions and different values, And . 
realizes with a start that to the great mass of mankind il 
those problems to which he is accustomed to attribute Supreny 
importance—Disarmament, the Gold Standard, Mr, Mell, 
or Herr Hitler—are matters of supreme indifference, Th 
tourist sloughs his skin. He becomes ‘a traveller, ' 

Especially must this be so in India, the self-constityiy 
prosecutor not of Britain alone but of the West. -The wate, 
of the Indian Ocean lap gently at the base of the Gateway » 
India. The bugle echoes round the dusty cantonmen, 
The slopes of Malabar Hill look down upon the towerin 
chimneys of industrial Bombay, and children sleep bene, 
the clattering looms of Ahmedabad. But in their hundr 
of thousands the pilgrims. pour into Allahabad. The endl, 
caravan, nose to tail, winds slowly through the Khybe 
heedless of the aeroplane which soars above it. On thy 
tawny steps of Benares, beautiful, by its swift green tive 
like the inside of a drawn bow, the Sadhu flaunts his profitabi. 
sores. And on the plains of Delhi a seventh city tells tha 
kingdoms pass and civilizations crumble. 

There is food enough for thought in India. There is beauty 
too, for the eye. In no other land on earth, perhaps, 
beauty and regret—and even horror—lie so contentedly side by 
side. And the visitor need have no fear lest in his ignorang 
and bewildered by the immense variety of his choice, he 
overlook those things which most deserve his attention, |} 
matters not where he goes in India, from Bombay to Calcutta, 
from Cape Cormorin to the Khyber, he will find sufficient tj 
hold his mind or fili his eye. 

Sightseeing in India would be a heavy task for a lifetime 
but from six weeks one can seize images of beauty which wil 
endure while memory lasts. There is the twilight lovelines 
of Agra, in itself abundant recompense for the longest journey, 
The towering Fort, perfect in its emptiness and silence, 
combining the force of Akbar with the feminine sensibility of 
Shah Jehan, stands sentry over the Taj Mahal. The dead 
city of Fateh-pur Sikri, built by Akbar for a whim and 
abandoned in a panic, lies lifeless in the sun. Here it was that 
the great Emperor lived for a decade, playing hide-and-seek 
with the ladies of his harem or listening to the grave disputes 
of Jesuit and Brahmin. And to-day, if he would but aris 
from his tomb, twenty miles away, and walk up that long, low 
corridor which leads to daylight, he could return to his palace 
and never know, perhaps, that he had left it. 

There is the Frontier, with its tormented hills and its happy 
careless people, its walled villages and its skies, grey and lov, 
yet kindly after the harsh blueness of the heavens in the 
plains. There is the awful austerity of the Himalaya, 
floating in the moonlight above Darjeeling. There are the 
Indian States, compounded curiously of the Arabian Nighis 
and the Prisoner of Zenda, an unforgettable admixture of 
gorgeousness and squalor. The catalogue is endless; but 
it is open, even in these difficult days, and it is easily read. 

Ricwarp Law, 


Tourists in Italy 

We understand that the persistently unfavourable weather 
conditions in this country have resulted in a notable increas? in 
the number of British visitors to Italy, where at this time 
the year one can be certain of fine weather. It is 4 
mistake to imagine that the whole of Italy is too hot in 
summer. . The country is a mountainous one, and therefor 
has many resorts at high altitudes. British visitors ar 
going mainly to the Dolomites, Italian Alps, seaside resorts 
such as Rapallo, Santa Margherita, Alassio, Viareggio, Capt 
and to the Adriatic coast. A good many find it advantageots 
to use the railway tickets at reduced rates in force in Italy 
for families and individuals, particulars of which, and 
the hotel charges, can be obtained from the Italian Travel 
Bureau, 16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 


Travel Books 


SCOTLAND - PicrURESQUE 
Eyre-Todd. 
Moortisu ‘Towns 
7s. 6d.) 
GvuIDE TO THE ScorrisHh Hicuianps. (EF, J. Burrow. 
In tHe HiGHLanps. By Seton Gordon. (Cassell. 7s. 64) 
Guimpses Or Sourm America. By EK. 8. Handasyde 
(Hartley. 8s. 6d.) 


AND TRADITIONAL. George 
(Eneas Mackay, Stirling. 5s.) 


IN Spar. By Cecilia Hill. 


By 
(ATethuen. 
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This cigarette smoker 
gains the friendship of 
the pipe by means of 


PARSONS. PLEASURE! 


the mild BARNEYS 


“You ought to smoke a pipe.” Almost every man who 
knows the smoking joy which only a pipe can give will 
have proffered this advice, some time or other, to 








friends whose smoking was developing along the lines of 
“too-many-cigarettes.” 

Farly difficulties are soon forgotten! We overlook our 
own first efforts to find the tobacco which made a pipe 
enjoyable some smokers never attain real pipe- 
joy and regard it almost as a myth. 

To these, and to all who smoke cigarettes as a habit, the 
following letter will show how a heavy cigarette smoker 


who had made many unsuccessful attempts with a pipe, |. 


found in Parsons Pleasure a tobacco which pleased and 
satisied “in a way that no other tobacco had done.” 


(This letter, from Leigh-on-Sea, can be verified by inspection.) 


“I have up till recently been a very infrequent pipe- 
“smoker because I could not find a tobacco mild 
“enough to suit me, most tobaccos being too strong, 
“and so have always contented myself with cigarettes. 
“Noticing your adverts. in my daily paper from time 
“to time, I decided to try your ‘ Parsons Pleasure, 
“which was advertised as being mild, and was 
“agreeably surprised to find that it suited my palate 
“better, and in a way that no other tobacco had done. 
“. . . This has pleased me because, although I 
“am a fairly heavy cigarette smoker, I do like a pipe 
‘“in the mornings and evenings, and now feel that 
“I have found something to satisfy my (perhaps) 
“ fastidious taste.” 


Parsons Pleasure is mild, clean-smoking, smooth and 
cool for the starter-with-the-pipe and for smokers of 
gentle palate. To some it brings lasting content. Others, 
in the natural way develop to medium Barneys. = 
And a few attain full-strength Punchbowle, the ace of 
wgorous pipe tobaccos. 


All three strengths of Barneys are packed in the ex- 
elusive ““ EVERFRESH” Container, which ensures for 
mokers everywhere factory-fresh tobacco — good 
tobacco which has been kept gocd, sweet, moist, and 
fragrant. In loz. Tins 1/14, 202. 2/3, 4oz. 4/6. 


(129) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ® 







































































ain CRUISE 
Empress of 
Australia 


22,000 TONS OIL BURNER 


Come South this Autumn. Cruise with the Dream- 
ship of Cruises, the snow-white “ Empress of 
Australia,” to the blue Mediterranean where 
Summer lingers on and the days are drenched with 
Ultra Violet! Three weeks of Sun-Ray Cruising 
will fortify you for the Winter; you will recall 
with happiness those long, delightful days of ex- 
ploration among the historic and romantic spots in 
the Cruise itinerary—including Ceuta (Morocco), 
Palma (Majorca), Susa (Tunis), Messina (Sicily), 
Ajaccio (Corsica), Monaco, Barcelona, Algiers and 
Casablanca. 








21 days’ cruise from Southampton, October 2. 
First Class throughout. From 38 gns. 
Reserve now. Limited membership. 


Full particulars and Cabin plans on application 
: A, R. Powell, Special Representative. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
CRUISES 


62-65 Oharing Cross (Trafalgar 
Square), London, S.W. 1; 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 


‘Always earry 
Canadian Pacific 
Travellers’ 
cheques — safe 
and convenient. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
“Equality of Sacrifice” 


Art the close of my article last week dealing with the 
National crisis I said that I was inclined to regard the 
signs of the Government having become aware of the 
serious state of affairs as ‘“‘ the most hopeful point in 
the situation which it has been possible to refer to for 
some considerable time past.’”’ Nor am I disposed to 
modify this expression in any way in view of the 
fact that during the early part of the past week there 
was a renewal of depression in the stock markets accom- 
panied by quite a serious fall in British Government 
securities. I think, however, it is very necessary to 
examine the reason for the special depression of the 
past few days because it has an important bearing upon 
the general outlook. 

If, as has been so frequently asserted, one of the 
chief causes of unfavourable economic conditions to-day 
and of an unbalanced Budget is to be found in growth 
in the national expenditure, it might fairly be supposed 
that any determined efforts to curtail expenditure and 
balance the Budget would have had a good and not 
a bad effect upon the stock markets, and especially 
upon Government securities. How comes it then that 
there should have been such marked depression in Govern- 
ment stocks during the past week ? 

RESULTS OF PROCRASTINATION. 

Very simply stated, I think that the first explanation 
is to be found in the grave delays in bringing about the 
necessary reforms. The warnings against National 
extravagance have been going on for years and no 
political party has heeded them. From time to time 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have made solemn state- 
ments in the House, but these have only been followed 
by a further addition to unproductive expenditure. 
The masses of the people have, as a result of this policy, 
been led to believe that the wealth of the nation was 
inexhaustible, while the abuse of the Dole has gone 
to such lengths as to have become a veritable scandal. 
The comparative disregard of the present Government 
for the Interim Report of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment gave a shock to those who had a real 
knowledge of the true economic position of the country, 
while the fact that Parliament broke up for three months 
immediately following upon the issue of a Report by 
the Economic Committee foreshadowing a Budget 
deficit of £120,000, proved to be the final event under- 
mining confidence. 

THE STERLING EXCHANGE. 

Moreover, these developments coincided with the 
revelation of a great strain upon the London Money 
Market and upon the Sterling Exchange as a consequence 
of the financial crisis in Germany, which in its turn was 
accompanied by huge gold withdrawals from the Bank 
of England for France. The announcement that large 
franc and dollar credits had been obtained in France 
and America was rightly regarded as a_ satisfactory 
indication of co-operation between the Central Banks 
in France, the United States and this country, but 
those who realized the inwardness of the situation also 
saw in the incident a warning as to the position of the 
Sterling Exchange resulting from the unfavourable 
economic conditions in the country. 

I have hurriedly epitomized these developments 
immediately preceding the recent sudden activity of 
the Cabinet in looking into the question of the National 
jinanees, because the events go far to explain why, 
because of previous procrastination, conditions have 
arisen which have made it necessary for the Government 
to be both prompt and drastic in its plans for meeting 
the requirements of the situation. This aspect of the 
crisis is appreciated more keenly in the City than any- 
where else, and it accounts in some measure for the 
extent of present anxiety. 

TAXATION FEars. 

A further explanation, however, of the depression on 

he Stock Exchange and the fall in gilt-edged securities 


is to be found in the apprehensions which haye hes 
aroused by the Prime Minister frequently referring to th 
situation as one calling for “equal sacrifices» 
balancing the Budget. This has given rise to al] kinds 
rumours as to a further increase in the Income Tax 

in other forms of direct taxation, while circumstaniy 
reports have been circulated as to the possibility of 

special tax on all fixed interest securities, ‘al 
ete ng of a big Debt Conversion Operating 
iave been discussed in a manner leading the InVestyy 
almost to apprehend that something in the nature of, 
forced conversion was intended. Before this artic, 
appears in print it is possible that the general outling 
ot the Government’s proposals may have been maj 
known, and no useful purpose will be served in py 
hazarding guesses as to the details of a plan for balancin 
the Budget. It is, however, in this interval, when ther 
is ignorance as to the Government’s scheme, that it jj 
perhaps easier to comment in advance upon certain 
broad principles which should govern them. 


Points or Common Grounp. 

Now in so far.as the apprehensions of the investo, 
the wage earner or the dole recipient are merely basq 
upon motives of self-interest, I am not concerned with 
upholding anticipatory protests or with administeriay 
anticipatory comfort. What, however, I am concerne 
with is the vital importance of the right remedies being 
applied. Let me refer to one or two main features of the 
situation concerning which I think there is fairly gener 
agreement. One of them is the fact that the nation 
expenditure is too high; another is that the burden o 
taxation imposed to meet this expenditure has had, and 
is having, an injurious effect upon industry ; another 
is that this growth in expenditure has been largely 
due to politicians of all parties seeking to bribe the 
proletariat out of the public purse, and yet another js 
that the heaping of direct taxation upon the few has 
prevented the automatic check which might have bea 
expressed through the polling booths if the fact of the 
high expenditure had been brought home to the mass o 
the voters by some form of direct taxation; while 
yet another is the condemnation and the abuse of the 
dole. Concerning one of these points, namely, the effect 
of high taxation upon industry, we have had statements 
more than once from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself suggesting that the very limit of taxation hal 
been reached. 





UNRELIABLE Rumours. 

In view, therefore, of these considerations, it 3 
scarcely surprising that some uneasiness should have 
been caused by the constant references of the Prim 
Minister to equal sacrifices for all, while references have 
also been made to the sacrifices having to be made by 
those “* best able to bear them.”’ It would seem, however, 
that, having regard to those main features in the situation 
concerning which I have said there is fairly comm 
agreement, reduced expenditure rather than  increast 
tavation is the main essential at the present time. Its 
true that as a consequence of trade depression we are als 
experiencing a falling away in Exchequer revenues, whith 
suggests that a gap somewhere has to be filled, but its 
most essential that this gap should be filled in the manne 
least likely to further disturb the industrial situatio 
and, by further contracting the revenue, leave tl 
situation as bad as before. First and foremost, in fat 
comes the supreme necessity for a revival in trade aul 
prosperity. At the risk of being found to be an unreliable 
prophet, I must refuse, until there is evidence to t 
contrary, to believe that the Government’s plans includ: 
anything in the nature of a “ forced” conversion or! 
the nature of specially penalizing holders of Governmellf 
securities. ‘To do so would be to impair the Nation} 
Credit and would be fraught with disastrous results. 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 





THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 





rth Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of 
this Company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, 
on Thursday, August 13th, under the presidency of Sir William 

Waters Butler, Bart. 

The Chairman, 1n 
Accounts, said : Ps F . 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is very rare for the Chairman of this 
Company to report to the Shareholders a lower profit than that of 
the previous year. The last time was in 1923, in consequence of a 
big slump taking place after a period of intensive high production 
to make good the world-wide depletion of stocks brought about by 
the Great War. This re-stocking was so overdone that the boom 
ended abruptly ; the values _of stocks and raw materials fell 
sharply and caused a re-valuation in our stocks to be made, which 
necessitated a heavy writing down and resulted in a lower trading 

rofit in that year. Since then we have earned increasing profits, 

ly due to investing undivided profits in new directions and 
afiording improved service to our patrons by the concentration of 
husiness in “* fewer and better ” houses, a policy your Company has 
jollowed for many years past, and one it will continue to support, 
jut only so long as Licensing Justices impose reasonable conditions 
in consenting to the ‘* removal ” of old licences accompanied by the 
arrender of others, or, where ‘‘ redundancy ” does not exist, the 
fixing of @ fair monopoly payment for a reasonable tenure of 
licence, giving by the application of either method a commercial 
return on the requisite capital expenditure in site, buildings, &c., 
necessary to provide for the needs of the public. 

This year we have had to contend with very abnormal trading 
conditions brought about by the bad state of industry generally, 
probably unequalled in the life-time of anyone present with over 
+} millions of people unemployed existing on a “‘ dole” provided 
by the State and those working, the cost of living having to be 
ade up with savings, where there may be any, which must result 
in retarding the resumption of normal spending-power when em- 
ployment is again available. 

Fay in Prorrrs. 

Naturally the Board much regrets the unavoidable fall in profits 
during the past year, but one cannot imagine any shareholder 
would expect the profits to equal those of last year, which were a 
“record.” Firstly, we were handicapped from the commencement 
of the financial year with the imposition of the additional beer duty 
of three shillings per standard barrel, coupled with the assurance 
given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that no part of this 
additional charge to an already heavy duty of over 19 times the 


tae Forty-fou 


moving the adoption of the Report and 





7 
=. 





: must have the courage to carry out. 
5 0 meet the bill, without fear or favour, no question whether he is a 
_ Payer of income tax or not, a smoker or non-smoker, or a drinker 
; of or an abstainer from alcoholic 
)tnust be the foundation of any proposals that are to be made to 
“Telieve the load upon the national finances. 


pre-War duty, should, during the financial year, be passed on to 
the consumer through increased retail prices or weaker beer ; which 
arrangement was loyally carried out by your Company. In addition 
to this onerous burden we were called upon to bear an increase of 
12} per cent. in the Income Tax, of which we had not the faintest 
indication when agreeing to the higher beer duty. 

The drop in output affects us more from a profit point of view 

than most brewing firms, as we are probably the largest direct 
sellers to the consumer through Managed Houses in the country, so 
that during trade depression not only are our wholesale profits 
affected, but also our retail profits ; the latter more so, as it is 
almost impossible to diminish the running costs of a licensed house 
when takings fall. 
_ We can only hope for a revival of general trade to bring about an 
improvement in profits. We cannot expect raw materials to be 
cheaper, and, candidly, I hope the agriculturist may obtain a 
better price for his crops, for depressed agriculture is of no benefit 
to us or the country. 


REFERENCES TO HIGHER DuTIEs. 

One regrets to see in our financial papers references to the possi- 
bility of higher beer duties, and to read in Mr. Snowden’s startling 
speech made in the House a few days ago on the financial position 
of the country, vague references to certain classes of people who 
may be called upon to shoulder additional burdens. If these state- 
ments should mature into still further impositions upon the beer 


drinker, then I have no hesitancy in saying that they would be 


looked upon as grossly unjust and partaking of the nature of vin- 
dictiveness, for there is no valid reason for singling out the con- 
sumer of alcoholic beverages for differential treatment from con- 
sumers of other beverages, or other taxpayers. His drink to-day 
8 nearly saturated with duties. 

: THE Economy Report. 

The Report of the May Committee on Economy indicates very 
Plainly that it is absolutely necessary municipal and national 
expeaditure must be largely reduced, otherwise additional onerous 
taxation must be imposed to avoid the nation being driven to 
living upon its capital, if it is not already doing so, which must, 
m time, inevitably lead to terrible suffering and ruination. 

Recommendations to avoid this position, have been made to the 
People of this country by those well qualified to advise, which we 
All should be called upon 


beverages. Equality of burden 
g : 


fo _ un They must not take a 
™m similar to that of the Land Tax, which is simply a tax upon 


asennad 





ownership of one form of wealth, or in plain words, gradual con- 
fiscation. It is impossible to say what the consequent liability 
will be which will fall on your Company if the Tax is imposed, but 
without doubt it will be a substantial sum ; another burden upon 
all industries, as the Chancellor declined to free them from the 
imposition. 


THe EnGuisnh AND Scottish RoyaAt COMMISSIONS ON 
LICENSING REPORT. 

Since we last met the English and Seottish Royal Commissions 
on licensing have continued their sittings. The Scottish Com- 
mission has already presented its Report; its Majority Report 
exhibits business-like conclusions arrived at in a broad-minded spirit. 

The General Conclusions of the Scottish Report are what one 
would have expected, among them being— 

‘* Unfeigned pleasure to be able to report as the result of the 
evidence presented to us that its outstanding feature (and one in 
considerable contrast with the report of the last Royal Commission) 
is the continuous and progressive improvement in the habits of the 
people in relation to the subject of our remit. This evidence does 
not come from one rank or shade of opinion. On the contrary, 
all classes of opinion, including that of the chief constables, the 
members of licensing courts, and the representatives of our large 
cities . . . alike agree on this, that, in general, sobriety has increased, 
that instances of drunkenness have become fewer and fewer, that 
excess is restrained by a sober opinion, and that a younger generation 
is growing up, to which, as a whole, any resort to alcoholic excess 
as a necessary or usual practice is almost totally unknown.” 

I am of opinion that the English Commission will report in regard 
to drunkenness in similar terms to those of the Majority of the 
Scottish Commission, for so great has been the advance in sobriety 
since the Report of the Royal Commission of 1896 was issued, that 
the annual convictions for drunkenness in England and Wales are 
now less than one-fourth those in 1899, being only 1.36 persons per 
thousand, as against practically six persons per thousand in 1899. 
This is a wonderful reduction, the more so when you consider that 
to-day simple drunkenness is looked upon by the law as a much 
more serious offence than it was say twenty years ago. 

Drunkenness as the fundamental for debate has failed teetotalers, 
and the enemies of the Trade are having to shift their ground. It 
appears their attack is now to be based on the proposition recently 
stated by “ A Social Student” of the Observer that ‘* The alcohol 
problem to-day is not drunkenness, but drink and the expenditure 
thereon.” I think even I could support that declaration, but from 
a different point of view, for it is a scandal that a perfectly temperate 
man has to expend so much to obtain his reasonable requirements of 
alcoholic beverages in consequence of the unjust imposition of heavy 
duties ; but did you ever hear of a teetotaler suggesting that the 
‘“economic menace of grave proportions ’’ brought about by such 
expenditure, as described by a witness before the English Royak 
Commission, should be lessened in its severity by a reduction of the 
beer, wine and spirit duties which form by far the greatest portion of 
the cost of such beverages to the consumer ? 

I fully concur in the view expressed in the Majority Report of 
the Commission that ‘‘ it must be frankly recognized that difficulties 
are often created by attempting to act in advance either of public 
opinion or of the general habits of the people of the country.” 
It would be well if temperance reformers realized such difficulties 
and when putting forward proposals for amending licensing legisla- 
tion gave consideration to their practicability. 

The main reason given for the recommendation that the State 
management experiment should cease seems to be that its operations 
cut across the ordinary system of licensing, and the evidence appears 
to indicate that the position is a difficult one in case of Local Veto 
polls, while the Scots appear to resent any control or direction in a 
Scottish Area having an imprint of the hand of an Englishman, or 
even of a Scottish Minister, if he conducts administrative operations 
in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. 

The introduction of disinterested management or reformed 
public-house on a large scale also did not gain the approval of 
the Commission for what appears to be a similar reason for the 
recommendation of the discontinuance of State management, 
namely, that it would be an excrescence on the existing licensing 
system. 

The Scottish Commission’s reasons for their reeommendation as 
to State Management in Scotland I do not think can be fairly 
applied to the Carlisle area, which is, of course, cf far greater mag- 
nitude than the two small rural and widely separated Scottish 
areas, in which licensing conditions are so very different from those 
of England. 

I do not propose to make any further reference as to what may 
be the nature of the English Commission’s Report. One cannot 
expect it to be a unanimous one for obvious reasons. Candidly, I 
am feeling quite confortable about the Report in view of the 
splendid record of the Trade’s operations and of the great advance 
in national sobriety, vouched for, not by biased witnesses or fanatics, 
but by public officials whose daily activities and experiences have 
enabled them to gain a first-hand knowledge, and who were thus 
qualified to present facts and not theories to the Commission. 

With these remarks, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to move the 
adoption of the report, and will ask Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge to 
second the resolution. Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 256 ) 
Tue Economic Wace. 

A prevention of the abuse of the dole is entirely con- 
sistent with due care for the destitute and provision for 
the genuinely unemployed, but along these lines not only 
‘an many millions be saved to the Exchequer but the 
demoralizing process which is now going on will then be 
stopped. A general cut in wages and salaries is neither 
required nor advisable. What 7s required, even though it 
may press hardly in many directions, is a restoration of 
the principle of the economic wage in the various industries 
and the freedom of industry from the undue interference 
by Trade Union organizations backed by political power. 
Not only could the numbers of employed be increased 
very quickly if there were a return to the principles 
of the economic wage, but the national finances 
would be materially relieved of the strain entailed 
by the dole, and any reduction in the nominal amount of 
the wage would in time be rectified by cheapened pro- 
duction and lower retail prices. 


AN Ipeat Lapour LEADER. 


If there is one thing clearer than another it is the need 
for an increase in the Wealth Fund of the nation. We 
have been living upon past accumulations of wealth to an 
extent which has both impoverished our resources and 
sapped our energies. If there should arise a leader 
of labour who was anxious not only to maintain 
but to uplift the standards of living of the masses 
of the people along certain’ lines, I think all would 
yet be well with the country. Such a leader as I have 
in mind would have a sufficient grasp of the situation 
to see that the first essential must be a revival in trade 
prosperity and an enlargement of the wealth fund of the 
whole country. To this end he would perceive that it was 
vital that capital and labour should come to a 
mutual understanding of the mutual interests which had 
to be served. Such a leader instead of seeking the 
protection of State regulations at every turn would 
endeavour rather to free industry from many of them. 
Such a leader would know further that with the mass of 
the wage earners, as with every other section of the 
community, all possible spur to effort, both in the shape 
of rewards and punishments—according to the character 
of the individual—were necessary to produce that maxi- 
mum amount of effort and efficiency which is required if 
a nation is to be prosperous. He would, of course, see to it 
that in future increased prosperity the wage earner 
received his full and due proportion, but because of an 
ambition for those whose interests he represented he 
would also see to it that ambition in each individual was 
encouraged rather than stifled, and that so far from a 
levelling down process the whole machinery of Trade 
Unionism should be directed to producing the maximum 
amount of effort and efficiency in each individual with 
rewards proportionate to such effort and efficiency. 

We seem at the present moment, at‘all events, to have 
reached the point when there is some realization of the 
need for reforms in our methods, and if I have seemed in 
the latter part of this article to wander from the main 
problem of balancing the Budget it is because I believe 
that this is only one part of what is required to bring about 
a return of prosperity to this country. A full restoration 
of confidence can only be attained when capital and 
labour can honestly join hands in a united effort to shake 
off those influences which have been largely responsible 
for the special industrial depression in this country. 

Artuur W, Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


GOVERNMENT Stocks WEAK. 
Tne stock markets during the past week have been mainly 
dominated by fears of an increase in direct taxation. More- 
over, as a result of the circumstantial rumours circulated 
as to some special tax on fixed interest securities, high class 
investment stocks have been particularly weak. Naturally 


enough, too, the depression in British Government stocks at 
the present juncture has had a weakening effect upon markets 


<a 
— 


generally, though at the moment of writing a slight} 
tendency is evident. As I state in the preceding art; 

I consider that the depression in gilt-edged stocks ig BS en 
overdone, but, for the moment, it is only natural that ni 
tension in the markets occasioned by uncertainty as to th 
Government’s Economy plans should have a disturbip, 
effect. 


Y_ bette 


* * * * 


LICENSING LEGISLATION. 

Not the least interesting portion of the address of ¢ 
William Waters Butler at the recent annual meeting 
Mitchells and Butlers was his comment with regard to th 
subject of licensing legislation. It is, of course, imposit 
to forecast what may be the findings of the English 
Commission, but Sir William was speaking with the 
actual Report of the Scottish Commission in front ¢f 
him, and he was able to refer to the fact that this Report 
had made it very clear that there had been in recent yey, 
a great and progressive advance in sobriety. This, said ¢; 
William, was vouched for “* not by biased witnesses or fanatig 
but by public officials whose daily activities and experieny 
had enabled them to gain first-hand knowledge.” Ip the 
course of his address Sir William also made some interestiny 
comments on the Report of the May Committee and the 
urgent need for National EKeonomy. 


* * * * 


Tue GOVERNOR OF THE BANK. 

The news of the indisposition of Mr. Montagu Norma, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, occasioned no surpriy 
to the City where it is recognized that for some years |p 
has done the work of ten men and borne a prolonge 
strain which might well have broken down for a time th 
strongest constitution. He has, no doubt, acted wisely iy 
obeying medical advice by taking an interval of rest, but | 
should imagine that it will have tried him sorely to be absent 
even for a brief time from London amidst present crucia| 
conditions. Probably no one has done more to aid successive 
Governments in dealing with post-War financial and econoni 
problems than Mr. Norman, and equally no. one ha 
more faithfully accompanied such aid by warnings as to the 
ultimate effect of any unsoundness in the conduct of the 
National Finances. Fortunately, however, those in financial 
circles who have conveyed these warnings have never 
done so save from the national and patriotic standpoint, 
and consequently the confidence of Ministers of all Parties 
other than mere ignorant extremists—in the sincere motives 
of the banking and financial community constitutes one 
reason for believing that the present crisis will be solvel 
on sound lines. We have a long way to go, however, befor 
there can be any return to normal or prosperous condition, 
and the City is hoping that it will not be long before M. 
Norman returns with renewed health and vigour to contin 
the great services which he has already rendered to the 
financial interests of the country. 


*% * * * 


TRIBUTE FROM THE CHANCELLOR. 

The tributes which from time to time have been paid ti 
Mr. Norman have been many, but none have been finer 0 
truer than the one offered by the Chancellor of the Excheque 
himself some years ago in the Banker. In the course of thal 
article he said : 

‘To Mr. Norman more than to any statesman in Europe is tle 
credit due for the partial restoration of the economic condition 
Europe in the last few years. . . . Mr. Norman’s work in his positit 
of great power and responsibility, is by no means finished. Th 
financial position of our own country, with its vital problems of hug 
debt conversions, and the still weak financial positions of the con't 
nental countries, require that the head of the Bank should be a mat 
who, out of a wide experience, can offer wise advice to statesmen ant 
diplomatists. And, above all, the national and international siti 
tion needs a man at the head of the Bank of England who has sym 
pathy as well as wisdom, and whose past work has gained for him! 
wide and well-deserved confidence.” : 

A, W. K. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES—continued 


K ROEBEL EDUCATION  INSTITUT#, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
SCHOOL, COLET 





SCHOOL GROVE HOUSE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION 





GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W, 14. Chairman : 
©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 


Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





‘bh bectelietecnsiened OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaccutical 
Departments open to Men and Women Students). 
The SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 

The Courses given at the University, the Reyal 
Infirmary, and other allied hospitals, which contain over 
1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and 
Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and 
for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medi- 
cine, Bacteriology, Pathology, Veterinary State Medicine, 
and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are also held 
annually. There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
and for Women Students. In addition to two Graduate 
Entrance Medica! Scholarships, each of the value of 160 
guineas, special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women 
Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medical School, Full information as 
to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the REGISTRAR. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] RANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
School. Health, “happiness and sound modern 
education.— Headmaster, S. H, Smitu, M.A. (Oxon) 








| OVER COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for four 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, £60, 
two £40), and five EXHIBITIONS (value £30), will be 
held on October 29th.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the BURSAR, 
Dover College. 





| UCTON SCHOOL, NEAR LEOMINSTER, HERE- 
4 FORDSHIRE.—A small public school, preparing 
for the Services, the University and commerce, 
Delightful country. A FEW VACANCIES IN 
SEPTEMBER, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: ** Watford 616.” 


GIRLS’ 








( U EK E 1. 2 6 ee. Pp 
a) HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Masy 
access London. 
Prospectus on 


Chairman : 


application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





QT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-48) (English Chureh). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 





bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 
NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 


z:; 

s GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7-14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders only, 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up, on gravel soil, at 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile) ; 
gymnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. Head- 
mistress, Miss P. I. Brown, B.A., assisted by highly 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet.—Telephone, 
Boxmore, 331. 





5 es LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


~h HOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pvpil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








QcHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
iN TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of Tees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
4 A U Ss A N N E 
’ LES ALLIERES 
First Class Finishing ‘School for Girls. Principal will 
be in London, 10 Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10, 


from August 27th to September 10th. Prospectus and 
references on ‘application. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


| KARN to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free-—RKEGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








j ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44*Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 








YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required, Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASsEyY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





LY 50 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
mOULCA. pupil earns—-others £9-per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8?" free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W.1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 
USTRIAN TYROL 


i especially beautiful. 
Waldrast, Mieders. 








Mountains, sun, peace; Sept. 
Miss ANDREW, Pension 


} 





PARK HOTEL. 
Modcrate prices. 


\PIEZ. 
h Spiez. 


The most up-to-date in 








THE RUEDIHA'S in Bernese Ober- 
Mra. VIOLET BATESON, 


7 ANDERSTEG. 
land,summer & winter resort. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


— ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Virst- 
class residential. Fully licewsed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 











Large Garage. 





YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort, Excel. table.—COLLETYs, 
Cleeve Hill 9. Cheltenham. 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Hid. 
tiuide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


coe RNE.- 
4lacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
glish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ‘Phone 311. 








gies’ —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & ec. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





| LANDUDNO.—The Craig-y-don (Temperance) Pro- 
4 menade, Accommodation for 200 visitors. Lounge, 
writing and recreation rooms, Ideal centre for touring 
Snowdonia.— Apply, Misses Middleton and Wood. Tele- 
grams, ** Middwood, Llandudno.” Telephone: 6489. 








\' ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
A Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; with h. & c. from 15s. per day, 
inclusive ; Prospectus free. 


those 
others at lower rates. 





chalice saa INNS. 
1} eee 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lip., St. GEORGE'S HOWSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
’Phone: 2207. 


jy > yh HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 
A.A, and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 





oes ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


§ ptricin SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, «c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 1 








————— 


THY not li ithi 

Y not live within a 1d. "bus fare of } 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambelaey eet 
RAOEK, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms," 


\/ HERE to Stay in London— THE Lopar yan 
\ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and ee 
53. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6g 6d ~ 
2 guineas weekly. i 











SS 
PERSONAL 


¥ you would see without glasses, send Stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON 
Abford House, Wilton Road, S.W. 1. 7 











—: 


TO LET, &c. 


Ww not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 dail 4 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. e 


: $$$, 
6) or 3 quiet, unfurnished, furnished, ground floor ring 
4 11/6-15/-.—Busy Bee, Hurn Way, near Christchurch, 











FFYHREE miles from Oxford.—To let (furnished) from 
- end September for nine months, beautifully situated 
house, secluded, every convenience, five bedrooms 
garage, two reliable servants left, exeeptionally low rent 
to desirable tenant oniy.—Reply, Box 1692, 


TP ORQUAY.—Uniurnished flats to let. Magnificent 

position overlooking sea, facing full south with 
absolute rest and quiet, From £110 to £350 per annum 
all inclusive,—Full particulars from WILCOX, 1 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. No agents. 








ry\O LET from Sept. 5th, six or eight weeks, Small en- 

chantingly furnished Cotswold house, facing South 
700 ft. 3recep., 5 beds. Central heating. Garage + studio’ 
4) gns. Excellent cook and man left.—Box 1¢91, | 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 
H IGHEST PRICES PATD for Jewellery, old Goldand 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition ; large or 
small quantities ; cashat once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactery. Call or post to largest tirm of the kind 
in the world.—BENILEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshal! & Snellgrove), 








N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value tor cast-off gar. 
A ments.—** Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 





be! must have some old gold, silver, discarded 

iewellery for which you now have no use. Send it 
to Wilkinsons, who will pay you highest prices for it, 
WILKINSON, 24 Dial Lane, Ipswich, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TKINSON & POLLITT, of Kendal, an old-established 
L and up-to-date Firm of Printers, are fully equipped 
for the production of high-class Book Work at reasonable 
prices, and have published within recent years many 








notable family histories and archaeological books, 
Estimates will be given for all classes of work. 
LOVERS of real Turkish 


\ REVELATION TO 
<\ Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 57s. 6d, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp, 
9) Piccadilly, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the tinest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipetul an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s. 4d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra, 





AVE you anything to sell?) Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectaior. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (56. letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 
insertions ; 5° for 13; 74% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 









AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s, Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





| EAL Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, Jumpers, 
x scarves, berets, &c., &c., from stock, or knitted to 
own measurements. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
to Miss M. J. SMrru, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. 





| tes Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
freo.James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotiand 





YTONE for Garden.—Write for folder to AsuHTos, 
K & HOLMEs, LYD., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





ai UNDERWEAR for THRIFTY BUYERS 
Buy better and pay less, by saving middiemen’s 
profits. Postcard brings Illus. Catalogue and FREK 
PATTERNS of lovely * B.P."’ Woven Underwear, one of 
Sritain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, aty size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Complete satisfaction or money back.—Write to Birkett 
& Phillips Ltd., Dept. 5., Union Road, Nottingham 











et “ DYMUTH™ tise 
Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH ~* “ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on_ ciothes, 
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